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The poore's lamentation for the price of corne, 
with God's justice shewed uppon a cruelle 
horder of corne . 

Another of The Devill of Devonshire, e; aul 
Wilkin of the West, his son. . - vj’. 

Johane Butler, widow. Entred for hir copie, 

&c. a booke entituled A true inge of the Bap- 
tisme of the Prince of Scotland . er 

[ Afterwards known here as Prince Henry.] 


25 Oct.—John Danter. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a book intituled The Terror of the night, or 

[By Thomas Nash, The true title is, The Terrors of 
the Night, or a Discourse of Apparitions. It was “ printed 
by John Danter for William Jones,” 1594, 4to. It is a 


—Westminster Sanctuary, 5— Architectural So- 
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Henry Deux Ware— King’s Bench in Westminster Hall, 
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liam Long, Esq.—Nicean Barks — Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem - Pe erage Forfeited—Processional Cross wy 
in Ircland—* Sellenger’s Round,” &c.—N, Scarlett, &., 
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Richard Pieree —Sir Thomas Wyatt — Jenner of Wilts, 
Worcestershire —— Gloucestershire — Dr. Ar ne’s “There 
as an Old Woman ”—Bryan Faussett, 1755—“ Historical 

Collections,” &c | eter Bouis, 9. 
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1745, 13—Refugees from the Low Countries, 14—The Hen- 
nings and William of Wykeham— Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes “History of Kilmallock”—Thomas a, Bishop 
of Lincoln — Old French Terms — Wildfire - Leger of 
Trunkwell—Knight of the Carpet—Stature ofa a MM: an from 
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ham — Homerie Theory — A Two-headed Man—Forthink : 
Chaucer — Houghton F amily of Jamaica — Lawrence Fa- 
mily — George un — Hazel Eyes, &c., 14. 


Pates. 
THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from 3™ 8. ii. p. 463.) 


26 Oct. [1594].— Thomas Gosson. Joseph 
Hunt. Entred for their copie, under thandes of 
Mr. Warden Binge, a ballad intituled The coolinge 


[ This is an entry which, in reference to Shakespeare’s 
“ Curst Kate,” seems to have been passed over by those 
who have hitherto consulted the Stationers’ Registers : 
its importance cannot be doubted, although it probably 
relates to a ballad founded on the old comedy, The Taming 
of a Shrew, which was first printed in the year 1594, 4to. 
The only copy of that impression is in the Library of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who purchased it by the hands of 
the present writer for 95/. It may originally have been 
called “ The Cooling of Curst Kate.” 


John Danter, Entred for his copie, &e. a ballad 
entitled Jone’s Ale isnmewe . . 

{An extremely popular ballad, and a tune to which 
songs, &c. were often afterwards written, when it usually 
bore the name of The Jovial Tinker. The words are 
preserved among Douce’s Ballads at Oxford, where it 
bears the following title: Joane’s Ale is New; or a new 
merry meddly, showing the power, strength, operation, and 
vertue that remaines in good Ale, which is accounted the 
mother-drink of E ‘ngland. It begins “ There was a jovial 
Tinker,” and ends with the burden, “ And Joane’s Ale is 
new, boys.” } 


Edward White. Entred for his copie, &c. theis 
twoo ballads insuinge, viz. 


tract written by Nash when he was ill, and in great 
poverty. The most interesting passage in it relates to 
“ Robin Goodfellowes, Elfes, Fairies, and Hobgoblins,” 
who, the author says, had displaced the “ Fawnes, Satyres, 
Dryades, and Hamadryades” of Greece. It is very rare. ] 


Johane Butler, widowe. Entred for her copie, 
&c.a ballad intituled The Tryumphaut and princelie 
newe ballad, declaringe the royaltie and magnificence 
performed at the Baptisinge of the prince of Scot- 
land. 

Ultimo Octobris.—Thomas Myllington. Entred 
for his copie, &c. a ballad intituled The poore 
widowe of Copthali in Kent, and her seaven children, 
how wonderfullie the Lord fed them in their wante. 

vj’. 

[Clearly connected with the then high price of corn.] 


Tho. Myllington. Entred for his copie, &c. 


another ballad, intituled A TZriwaphant newe 
successe, which our Englishe men had in Britanye, 
with the yeildinge and takinge of the towne anid 
castell of Morlesse in Sept.1594  . 

5° die Novembris.—John Danter. Entred for 
his copie, &c. a ballad wherein is shewed A knacke 
howe to knowe an honest man from a knuve vy" 


[A comedy called A Knack to know a Knave was 
entered on 7th Jan. 1593-4, and here we see a counter- 
part to it entered as “a ballad.” It was not in fact pub 
lished until 1596, and is a very inferior production. It 
was, doubtless, written in consequence of the great run 
at the theatre, of A Knack to know a Knave, immediately 
after it had been brought out; but the title-page of the 
Knack to know an Honest Man only professes that it had 
been acted “ several times.” 4 Anack to know a Knave 
was printed in 1594, and has been reprinted by the Rox- 
burghe Club. 


John Danter. Entred alsoe for his copie, &c. a 
ballad entituled The storye of Tamburlayne the 
greate §c. vj". 

(Here, again, a play is termed “a ballad.” It was of 
course Marlowe’s performance, which had been first printed 
four years earlier. The Rev. Mr. Dyce supposes that 
the above was the entry of a ba/iad founded upon the 
drama, but he did not know how often in the Stat. Re- 
gisters plays were denominated ballads. See the very 
preceding entry, where 4 Knack to know an honest Man 
is termed “ a ballad,” ] 


. . . . . . . . . 


| 


15 Nov.—Edward White. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad of The triumphes at the lilte and thanks- 
the of November 1594, for her 
majesties xxxvij yeares Reigne . vj". 

Die Veneris xv° Novembris. —Kdward Ww hite. 
Entred for his copie, &c. a ballad entituled The 
Unthrifte’s Adiew to Jone's ale is newe . . vj". 

The popularity of Joan’s Ale is new seems almost 
immediately to have produc ed imitations of it, to the 
same tune, The ballad is unknown to us, 

Edward White. Entred for his copie, &c. 
another ballad, intituled A most joyfull newe 
ballad shewinge the happines of England, for her 
mai* blessed re igne, and the suljectes joy for the 
sane vj*. 

xix die November.—Willm. Ponsonby. Entred 
for his copie, under thandes of the Wardens, a 
hooke intituled Amoretti and Epithalamion. 
Written not long since by Edmund Spencer . vj*. 

{In the writer’s Life of Spenser, 1862, p. exii. it is 
stated, by mistake, that the above entry belongs to 
1595, and not to 1594. Spenser’s Amorette &c. were pub- 
lished with the date of 1595, but the above memorandum 
was, of course, inserted in the Registers in anticipation. ] 

John Wolf. Entred for his copie, &c. a booke 
intituled Vincentio Saviolo his practise . . vj’. 

{ Ze. “ his practise ” of fencing. It came out, in two 
books, with the date of 1595. ‘This is the work to which 
Touchstone alludes in As you like it, and particularly 
to that part of it which treats “of the Diversitie of 
Lies”—* lies certain,” “ lies conditional,” “ lies in gene- 
ral,” &e. It was dedicated to the Earl of Essex as “ the 
English Achilles.” } 

xxj Novemb. —Edward Alde. Entred for his 
copie, &e. a booke intituled A myrror of man’s 
miseries, or a Sommary of the ~_— parte of the 
Resolution. . « + vj’. 

[This is to be added to the sande of Mirrors pub- 
lished of old. Churchyard published The Mirror of 
Man and Manners of Men in 1594, but it is probable 
that some other work was intended by this entry. We 
never saw any such. ] 

Richard Jones. Entred for his copie, &c. a 
booke intituled The fisherman's tale, conteyninge 
the storye of Cassander, a gretian knight. . vj*. 

[By Francis Sabie: the second part, Flora's For- 
tune, ia not here mentioned, but they were published 
together by Richard Jones with the date of 1595, 4to, 
Few books can be more rare. ] 

29 Nov. Wm. Ponsonby. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a booke intituled a Treatize in commendation 
of Poetrie, or defence of poesy. Written by Sir 

{Published in 1595, 4to, with four latvednctery Son- 
nets by Henry Const: ible. 


inge, 


this and later impressions is, that some of the names are , 
given at length in the 4to, It is included in the folio, 
1598.) 


2 December.—Richard Feild. Entred for his 
copie, &e. a booke intituled Thoma Campiane 
Poema . . yj". 


2 NOTES AND 'D QUERIES. 


The main difference between | 


— JAN. 3, °63. 


[Probably a Latin poem by Thomas Campion, or Cam- 
pian, who afterwards attained considerable celebrity as 
an English poet, as well as a musical composer. His 
works are very scarce, and we only know of a single copy 


' of his Two Bookes of Ayres, n. d., published svon after 


1600. On account of its rarity, we may quote from it the 
following two stanzas of a charming love-song: 
“Sweet, afford me then your sight, 
That surveying all your lookes, 
Endlesse volumes I may write, 
And fill the world with envyed bookes; 
“Which when after ages view, 
And shall wonder and despaire, 
Women, to find a man so true, 
Or men a woman halfe so faire!” 
The writer is about to print a new selection from the 
graceful and elegant productions of our early musical 
composers. } 


iiij*® die Dec.—Edward White. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a ballad entituled A sorrow/ull songe 
made uppon the valiant Souldiow’, Mertin Fro- 
bisher, who was slayne neere brest, in Fraunce, in 
November last . . . 

[ Thomas Churchyard in 1578 wrote a Prayse aud Reporte 
of Frobisher’s Voyage, and he may have been the author 
of the Sorrowful ‘Song on his death, but we are not aware 
that it has survived. It appears by the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters that on 1 Nov. 1578, John Charlwood was fined 5s. 
for printing an account of “ Fourboyser’s Voyage withont 
licence.” Chalmers (Biog. Dict. xv. 142), states that 
Frobisher was buried at Plymouth, but the Register of 
Deaths at Cripplegate, under date 14 Jan. 1594, has this 
record: “ Buried. St Martyn Furbisher, knight.” Was 
the body removed thither, or dees the register only re- 
cord the day of Furbisher’s burial elsewhere. } 


John Danter. Entred for his copie, &c. a 
booke entituled The historie of Gargantua, §c. 

6 Dec.—Joln Danter. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad intituled White's lamentation, with 
his owne hande, made in the dungeon at Newgate, 

{We find no trace in Stow or Camden of White's 
crime. ] 

Thoms Gosson. W™ Blackwell. Entred for 
their copie, &e. a ballad intituled The wofull la- 
mentation of Richard Banes, executed at Tyborue 
the 6 of December, 1594 . 

[ The name only of this criminal seems to be recorded. ] 


xx° die Decembris.—Adam Islip. Entred to 
him for his copie, &c. Chawcer's workes, by the 
consent of the wardens, and also by the appoint- 
ment of Abell Jeffes, to whom this copie was first 

[This is well known as Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 
but though thus entered in Dec. 1594, it was not pub- 
lished until 1598 and again in 1602. Like other and earlier 
impressions, it contains various pieces not by Chaucer. ] 

xxviij? die Decembr. — Thoms Millington. 
Entred unto him for his copie, &e. a ballad en- 


| tytuled An excellent newe hallad, declaringe the 
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monstrous abuce in apparell, and the intollerous 
pride nowe-a-daies used, §e.. « + Vj" 

[This, we believe, to have been the registration of 
Stephen Gosson’s poetical and abusive Satire against the 
excess, &c. in the apparel of women. When published, 
it was called Pleasant Quippes for upstart newfangled 
Gentlewomen, containing a pleasant Inveciive against 
the fantastical foreigne Toyes daylie used in Women's Ap- 
parell. it was first printed in 1595, and again in 1596, 
but in neither case by Millington: perhaps he did not 
like the responsibility. It was castrated, reprinted, and 
finally suppressed by the Percy Society in 1841; but the 
writer of the present notice is about to re-produce it 
entire, as a curious, though somewhat broad picture of 
the manners of the time, by a clergyman, the ancient 
enemy of theatrical performances. ] 


J. Courier. 


INEDITED LETTER OF LORD AND LADY 
RUPUVEN. 

The mystery in which that great historical 
problem, the Gowrie Conspiracy, is still involved, 
and the sympathy which must always be felt for 
the unhappy family whose downfall dates from 
that event, gives peculiar interest to every frag- 
ment which serves to throw a gleam of light over 
the obscurity in which the later history of the 
Ruthvens is involved. 

The readers of “ N. & Q.” will therefore, I am 
sure, share with me in acknowledging their obli- 
gations to the Noble Lord, by whose courtesy I 
am enabled to lay before them the following Peti- 
tion from a copy in his possession. Nor is the 
document less interesting from the distinctness 
with which the writer alludes to the fate of his 
grandfather, “ John, Earle of Gowrey, whose life, 
honour, and estate, were sacrificed to the Courte 
pretence of a Conspiracy.” 

“To his highnesse Oliver Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Lreland, &c. 

“The Humble Petition of Patrick Lord Ruthen, and 
Dame Sarah his Wife, 

“ Sheweth, — 

“That the Petitioner is Grandsonne to John Farle of 


Gowrey, whose life, honour, and estate were sacrificed to | 


the Courte pretence of a Conspiracy, that in pursuance of 
that oppression, the Infancy and Juvenency of the Pe- 
titioner’s father suffered 19 years Imprisonment in the 
Tower of London till the late King was pleased to en- 
large him with 500 li pt Ann out of the Exchequer, And 
in the Parliament of Scotland, 1641, restored him to the 
Barony of Ruthven, which Pension, notwithstanding it 
were the whole visible provision the Petitioner’s father 


had for the support of his family, yet the distractions of | 
these times obstructed his due payment, and involved | 


him into inevitable debts which cast him into prison, 
where he died, leaving the Petitioner and another Sonne 
in a very poore and lamentable condition; That your 
Petitioner, having never acted anything to the prejudice 
of your highnesse’s interest, and there being neare 5000 li 
due for arrears to the Petitioner’s father as by Certificate 
of the Auditor and Receiver gen! of the Exchequer, And 
that by reason of your Petitioner's extreme poverty he 
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might have long since perished had he not beene releived 
by his life (wife) who is not able longer to contribute, 
“The Petitioners most hambly beg your high- 
nesse’s Commisseration of their most sad con- 
dition, That your Highnesse would be pleased. 
if not to restore him to his familves former 
splendour, vet to such a subsistence as may 
not altogether misbecome the Quality of a 
Gentleman, Honor with Beggary being: an 
unsupportable A filiction. 
“ And the Pet" as in duty bound, 
shall pray, &c. 
RuTuen.” 
“ Oliver P. 
“Wee referre this Petition to 
our Counsell, desiring a tender and 
speedy Consideration hereof may 
be had. 
“ Whitehall, the 3" of November, 1656.” 


I was in hopes to have been enabled to report 


| the results of this Petition: but I am sorry to 
say that the searches most kindly made for that 
| purpose, at the Public Record Offices, by the 
| direction of my friend Mr. Hardy, the learned 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records, have not led to 
the discovery of any documents upon the subject. 

J. Troms, 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND HIS SEPULCHRE. 


As a sequel to the entries from the Register of 
Allhallows Barking, I append the following extract 
from the Vestry Minute Book under the date of 
July, 1663. On the 21st of that month and year, 
Laud's body was removed from under the altar of 
this church, where it had lain for more than nine- 
teen years, and in fulfilment of his own wish, in- 
| terred at St. John’s College, Oxford, where it now 
| lies. The vicar, or curate, or churchwarden ap- 
| pears to have considered the event worthy of 
poetical treatment, and appends the following 


lines : — 
| ** Upon the remoue of the most Rev@. William Tord Archlj’ 
| of Canterburie his bodie from Allhallowes Barking 
| Londo, to Ste. John’s Colledg, in Oxford, July the 
revit, 1663. 
“ When first injustice packt up his high Court, 

When usurpation grau’d a broad seale for’t, 

When death in Butcher's dress did th’ ax advance, 

And tragique purpose, with all circumstance 

Of fright and feare, took up the fatall stage 

To set rebellion in its Rule and Rage; 

When friendship fainted and Jate Love starke dead, 

When few owned him whom Good Men honored, 

Then Barkinge home then (thus by the world fursook) 

The butchered bodye of the Martyre tooke, 

Tore up her quiett marble, lodged him sure 

In the cheife chamber of her sepulture ; 

Where he intire and undisturbed hath bin, 

Murther’d and mangi’d tho at’s laying in, 

Where he’s untainted too, free from distrust, 

Of a vile mixture with rebellious dust ; 
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To make that sure, braue Andrewes* begged it meet 

To rot att’s Coffin, and to rise att’s feet. 

But now our Learned Lawd’s to Oxford sent, 

St Joun’s is made S® WILLIAM’s monument, 

Made so by ’mselfe, this pious Primate’s knowne 

Best by the books and buildings of his owne, 

Whome tho’ the accursed age did then deny, 

To lay him where the Royall Reliques lye, 

Which was his due; Att’s bodies next remoue, 

Hee’ll Rise and Reigne amongst y* Blest aboue.” 

The name of the poet is not appended, and the 
handwriting differs from the rest of the book, 
which was kept by a registrar or vestry clerk. 
The vicar at that time was Dr. Edward Layfield, 
Laud'’s nephew; the curate and lecturer, Mr. 
Sam. Clarke; the wardens, Mr. Benjamin Shep- 
herd and Mr. Sowden. 
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Archbishop Laud expresses in his last testa- | 
ment the desire to be buried at St. John’s College, | 


Oxford, and particularly not to be buried in the 
Tower. Juxta Turrm. 


CARFAX, OXFORD. 


It is inquired (1* S. iii. 508), whether Carfax, 
Oxford, is akin to “Carfoix,” carrefour, or four 
ways? The only answer given is in the next 
volume, p. 214, that it is properly quarfax, for 
quatuor facies, because it faces to High Street, 
Queen Street, Cornmarket Street, and St. Al- 
dates. 

I am an old resident of Oxford, and never hav- 
ing heard that interpretation before, think it right 
to state, that in my opinion it is incorrect, because 
St. Martin's, or Carfax Church, faces only two 
ways, that is, east on the High Street, and south 
on Queen Street (formerly the Butcher !Row), 
the other two sides being built up by houses; and 
why should St. Martin’s Church at Oxford be 
called four faces any more than any other quad- 
rangular church.. 

Anthony Wood, in his History of the City of 
Oxford, edited by Peshall, gives these words : — 
* (uartervois, or Carfax,” and (p. 17) adds, “or 
the place which tendeth or looketh four ways” — 
“ quadrivium, or four ways;” and it is no doubt 
the received opinion in Oxford, that Carfax is a 
corruption of quartervois, because it is situate at 
the centre of the four principal streets of the city, 
or rather of those that were, in ancient times, so 
considered. In 1547, the churchwardens credit 
themselves with 3s. for three quarters of a year's 
cleaning of “the Carfox,” and there are many 
similar entries. 

So far there appears to be but little reason for 
my interference with the answer to the query; but 
another interpretation of Carfax was given a few 
years back, by a gentleman who had made British 


* Col. Eusebius Andrewes, beheaded on Tower Hill, and 
buried in the chancel of the church, April 23, 1650, 


antiquity, and the etymology of words derived 
from British and Anglo-Saxon, his study: he 
stated very confidently that the supposed corrup- 
tion from quartervois was a blunder, and the first 
syllable was a corruption of caer, and the second 
of feax, or hair, i.e. the place of hair, in the sense 
of Golgotha, or the place of skulls. Allow me to 
solicit the attention of your many learned Anglo- 
Saxon scholars to this conjecture, on which I 
venture the following observations : — 

1, It is obvious that Oxford, from its central 
situation, must have existed in British and Roman 
times, although we have not, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, any Roman remains. 

2. Wood states the ancient name to be Caer 
Memphric, and that he founded it 1000 years 
before Christ; he also states that it was called 
Caer Bosso, from the name of an earl, éemp. King 
Arthur. 

3. He also (p. 174) gives the authority of a re- 
cord for the fact that the burgesses of Oxford held 
their Portmanmote Hall in the churchyard, and 
this is borne out by the fact that the present town 
hall did not come into the possession of the city 
till the reign of Henry IIL, when it was forfeited 
by attainder of a Jew, and so fell, confirmed by 
the Crown, to the corporation. 

If Wood's interpretation is to be received, it 


| would be thus,—-“ St. Martin’s Chureh at the four 


ways.” 

But I submit that Quarter could hardly be cor- 
rupted to Caer, and that it is probable the place 
so conspicuous as the heart of the city, and where 
the citizens met in council, received the name of 
Caerfeax before the Norman Conquest. 

Bos Piger. 

Oxford. 


CUCKOO-GUN. 


In Glencreggan (vol. i. p. 50) the author speaks 
of one of the Macdonalds of Saddell thus : — 


“ It is said of this chieftain, surnamed ‘ Righ Fiongal,’ 
that he was accustomed to amuse himself by keeping 
watch from the battlements of his castle, and firing at 
any suspicious-looking person with a gun that he called 
* the cuckoo,’ 


In South Pembrokeshire I once heard the fol- 
lowing : — 
“ Az 1 waz gwain! up Hottery-tottery, 

1 peeped in droo? lillie >: 
There I zaw Cutterel,* 
Dancin’ on her gambrel.5 

Naibour * Hugh, lend me the lent? of thy Cuckoo ; 
shut Cutterel, 
Dancin’ on her gambrel, 

And thou shalt ha’e the curly pelloo.* ” 


4 Rabbit. 5 Cambrel, 
58 Hide, or skin 


1 Going. * Through. % (?). 
or hock. © Neighbour. 7 Loan. 


French pelure. 


| 
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In South Pembrokeshire, the foregoing would 
be called a ram-es: this word being, perhaps, 
derived from the Danish ramse, rigmarole. But 
my object in this letter is, first, to draw attention 
to the word “ cuckoo,” which oceurs both in the 
vocabulary of Righ Fiongal, and in this South 
Pembrokeshire ram-es, in the sense of “gun.” I 
wish to ask, Was some particular sort of gun at 
one time called a “cuckoo”? Or was it a pro- 
vincialism for guns in general? And wherefore 
should the same prevail in “ The Land’s End” of 
Scotland, and in “ The Land’s End” (as it may be 
called) of Wales? Or have the above doggrel 
lines a gipsy origin ? 

The word “ lillie” is a puzzle to me. Of course, 
the spelling is my own, and may not well repre- 
sent the sound. Will any of your readers be 
good enough to explain it? Ihave an explana- 
tion which, in case of none more probable ap- 
pearing, I propose to give at a future date. 

J. Tomas. 


Potes. 


TRADITION THROUGH FEW Linxs.—I have re- 
cently met a gentleman, whose mother died at 
Sath in 1822, at the age of eighty-eight. She had 
talked with a woman, who, when a child, had seen 
the dead bodies on the field of Lansdowne in 
1643. M.N. 


Growtn or Bogs. — Edward Moon, of Liver- 
pool, in the year 1667, indites a rental of his pro- 
perty there for the guidance of his son and heir. 
At p.72 of The Moon Rental, as published by 
the Chetham Society, he says : — 

“ You may sell fifty pounds’ worth at least of turf to 
the town in a year: for, of my knowledge, you have 
good black turf at least four yards deep; if so, it may be 
worth two hundred pounds an acre, and you have ten 
acres of it; in a word, you know not what it may be 
worth, lying so near a great town; and if you have half 
a yard at the bottom ungotten, once in forty years it 
swells, and grows again.” 

M. D. 


To Cort.—Nares suggests that this verb “ may 
perhaps be derived from the wild tricks of a colt.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


or low language, such as would be used by 
sharpers, it is found in the very expression for 
robbing or cheating the yokel. (Vide Vanzon, 
Diz. Univ. d. Ling. Ital., in voce. “ Agresto, Cog- 
liere, Rubare.’’) Bens. Easy. 


Latin Exvrey py Pragp: Greex: 
In Neale’s Views of Seats (“ Description of Broad- 
lands”), is a copy of the celebrated Epitaph on 
Lady Palmerston ; and with it, one of the Greek 
elegy from the Anthologia. The following, by 
Praed, written at Eton, is something like the 
Greek, and it has the advantage of being in the 
same metre—a metre particularly adapted to 
tender subjects : — 


Qua gelido recubas, frustra formosa, sepulchro, 

Herba viret, niveis herba decora rosis; 

Nee signant monumenta locum, nec nomen adempt# 
Servant perpetua tristia saxa nota. 

Si quid id est, memini! nec sculptas arte columnas, 
Nec tumuli curat carmina, vera fides. 

Sit tibi pro busto pietas; hoc munere vivis, 
Et quam non servant marmora, servat amor. 

Hee lyra te solita est vivam celebrare meamque, 
Nec mea, nec viva es, te tamen usque cano; 

Nam veteres nequeunt nisus dediscere chords ; 
Et redeunt labris nomina nota meis. 

Nulla dies oritur que te non reddat amanti, 
Que te non revocat vespera nulla redit. 

Ciim mihi mors aderit, misero reticente magistro, 
Sponte sua poterit ‘ Thyrza’ referre chelys.” 


W.D. 


Queries, 
WESTMINSTER SANCTUARY. 


Fecknam, Abbot of Westminster in the reign 
of Queen Mary, produced before Parliament, on 
the second reading of a Bill concerning Sanec- 
tuaries, two documents relating to the Sanctuary 
at Westminster : 

“The one whearof was the Charter of Sanctuarie 
graunted to the house of Westminster by King Edward 
the Sainct; the other a confirmacion of the same charter 
with a censure of cursse vppon the breakers thearof, 
made at the request of the said King Edward by the 
Pope John, at a generall synode by hym assembled for 


| that purpose.” 


The doubtful “ perhaps,” however, with which he | 
| ments as original and authentic, is proved by his 


ushers in this etymological guess, seems to show 
that he was aware of the, as I think, fatal objec- 
tion that “ to colt” signifies not so much to frisk 
or play tricks out of wantonness, as to gull, cheat, 
or make a fool of. The true root, as it seems to 
me, is to be found in the Italian verb cogliere, the 
English word being formed — as is the case with 
so many derivations from the Latin — on the past 
participle colto. In the Elizabethan times Italy 


was the fashionable source of some good and much 
evil, and the Italian verb has not only the deri- 
vative meanings attached to “catch” in English 
and “ attraper 


1 


n French, but in the modo basso, | 


That the worthy abbot passed off these docu- 


statement in reference to a fact mentioned in one 


| of them, namely, the dream of St. Edward, of 


which the abbot says : — 

“ This wold I not have alleaged if this notable Prince 
and Saincte had not left it witnessed under his writing 
and seale — as you see before your eyes.” 

We may also learn from his speech that he de- 
posited the documents in the hands of the speaker. 
“ This I will also leave with you, Master Speaker, 
and the Charter of Sainct Edward.” Did the 
abbot ever regain possession of them? I think 
it right to state that, before he left the house, 
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the abbot, in the simple innocence of his heart, | Castle of Rowen, and there, with his own hands, 
declared “ how, as by miracle, these Charters | butchered him, and fastening a stone round his 


were preserved, being found by a servant of my 
Lord Cardinall’s in a chield’s hand playing with 
them in the street’ !! Of course miraculous 
agency could eilect anything, even the fact of 
both of these documents being found éogether in 
the hand of the same “ chield.” Was this a mi- 
racle by “ my Lord Cardinall,” or by the worthy 
abbot himself? Is anything authentic known of 
such documents? Is there any record of a general 
synod having been called “ by Pope John” for 
the purpose mentioned? Does Westminster still 
possess the rights of sanctuary, and if not when 
were these rights abolished ? 

The abbot mentions in the same speech another 
noteworthy fact, in reference to the body of King 
Edward; here are his words : — 

* The bodie of that most hollie King S. Edward, which 
bodie the favour of All Mightie God so preserved, during 
the time of our Jate schisma, that though the heritikes 
had power vppon that whearin the bodie was enclosed, 
yet on that sacred bodie had they no power; but J have 
Sound it, and sens my comming I have restored it to its 
auncient sepulture.” 


Where did he find it? Is it known whether the 
shrine now contains a body, and if so, is there 
any proof that it is indeed “the bodie of that 
most hollie Sainct,” and not the corpse of some 
“ chield,” obtained by the abbot himself? Doubt- 
less your valuable correspondent, who pens his 
Cuttleisms under the benign influences of Poets’ 
Corner, may throw some light on these subjects. 

CuEssBoRouGH. 

Ilarberton, Totnes. 


Arcuitecturat Socreties. — Which was the 
earliest of these societies in London, and where 
can I find a list of the members ? 


A. B.A. 


Prince Artuvr.—Can you, or any of your 
correspondents, inform me on what authority 
Shakspeare, in his play of King John, lays the 
scene of Prince Arthur's death at Northampton, 
and the occasion of it — his attempting to escape 
from his prison by leaping from its battlements ? 


Hume informs us that the king first proposed | 


to William de la Bray, one of his servants, to 
despatch Arthur; but William replied that he 
was a gentleman, and not a hangman, and posi- 
tively refused compliance. Another instrument 
of murder was found, and despatched with proper 
orders, to Falaise, but Hubert de Bourg, Cham- 
berlain to the King, feigning that he himself 
would execute the king’s mandate, sent back the 
assassin, and spread the report that the young 
prince was dead, &c. &c. Upon John discovering 
the falsity of the report, he removed him to the 


| body, threw him into the Seine. 


G. S. E. 
Cave Hovsz Scuoor.—TI have seen a notice of 

alittle vol. called Recitations of the Pupils at Cave 

House School, 1841. It contains an amusing jeu 


| d'esprit—“ Parliamentary Debate on a Resolution 


for the almission of Ladies to the House of 
Commons "— written, I presume, by the Masier. 
Where is Cave House School, and who was the 
master of the school ? R. Ineuts. 


“ Czarina,” “ Czanins.”—How came we anil 
the French to call by these names the wife of 
the Czar, or Tsar, of Russia? I know nothing of 
Russian, but by my Dictionary (Reiff’s) I make 
out the feminine of Tsar to be Tsaritsa. In 
“N. & Q.” 1S. viii. 226, Mr. Buckxron states 
the word to be Tsarina. On what authority ? 
How did the Cz come to be used by us? Surely 
this spelling did not originate with the Germans. 
They have no such combination in their language, 
and the true phonetic spelling for them would be 
Zar. Both in Bohemian and Polish, cz in com- 
bination produce the sound of English ch in 
“ chase,” “chair.” In Hungarian, to be sure, Cz 
is equivalent to ¢s, but we certainly did not get 
Czar through that channel. As ¢s suggests to an 
ordinary English reader a more intelligible sound 
than cz, it seems a pity we do not always write 
Tsar instead of Czar. J. Dixon. 


Don Cartos.—Glover, in Memoirs of a Literary 


Character, says, “ Don Carlos told me.” Don 
Carlos is probably a sobriquet. For whom ? 
Firzuorkins. 


Extraorpinary Curistmas Caror.—In a 
town in Mid Kent some children were going from 
house to house the other day, singing carols; one 
of them struck me as very odd; I took down the 
words as well as I could collect them, which ran 
thus,— 

“ As I sat under a sycamore tree [the lust tree words 
three times 
I looked me out upon the sea, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 
“IT saw three ships a-sailing there, [three times, as 
above } 
The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 
“ He did whistle and she did sing [ three times | 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 
« And now we hope to taste your cheer [three dimes}, 
And wish you all a happy new year, 
A Christmas day in the morning.” 

The children said there were a great many more 
verses, which they did not know. Has this very 
singular production ever been printed? ‘The 


tune was that generally known among children as 
“ A cold and frosty morning.” A. A. 
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Sane or Davis's Booxs, January, 1756.— 
There was probably printed a catalogue of the 
sale of the books belonging to Mr. Charles Davis, 
bookseller in Holborn. If the catalogue is in 
existence, the undersigned would be much obliged 
to any possessor of a copy who would kindly 
allow him to inspect it. C. Inenanp. 

4, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 

Grarninc, Invention or.—By whom was the 
art of imitating woods, marbles, &c., invented, 
and at what time? In the Builder's Price Book, 
1798, “ Mahogany grained and varnished” is 
mentioned, but nothing is said of oak, wainscot, 
maple, satin-wood, &e. “ Ionic Pilasters in 
Sienna” is another item, but no mention of any 
other marble. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Hewett Famiry.—In 1586, Arthur Ilewett, 
of the City of London, was a party-defendant to 
a snit in chancery relating to lands at Litlington, 
in Bedfordshire. From the company in which | 
find him he must have been a man of some mark 
and standing. Can your correspondent Mr. J. 
F. N. Hewetr (3"™ S. ii. 398), or “any other 
man,” tell me anything about said Arthur Hewett ? 

James Know es. 


Prcrortat History: Junivs.—T. P. B., who 


threw so much light on a very obscure point in | 


this hieroglyphic writing (3"¢ S. ii. 401), may per- 
haps help us to a conjecture on a somewhat 
similar difficulty. 

The London Magazine for Feb. 1770, contains 
what is called on the title-page a “ Portrait of the 
celebrated Junius.” Junius, as there represented, 
is dressed in a clergyman’s gown, seated, and 
reading a MS. of the “ Letter to the King;” with 
Lord George Sackville on his left, and Edmund 
Burke on his right, apparently suggesting some 
alteration. About Lord George and Burke there 
can be no doubt ; both are leaning on the table— 
the forefinger of the one touching a letter ad- 
dressed “ For Ld. G. S—k—lle,” and the arm of 
the other resting on a volume lettered “ Sublime 
and Beautiful.” But who was meant for Junius ? 
Of course, who was the writer of the Letters is not 
here the question; but simply, Who was assumed 
to have been the writer? There have been some 


wild conjectures on the subject, with which I | 


need not trouble you. But by way of help to a 


conjecture, I would ask, was this clergyman meant | 


for Dr. John Butler, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, 
translated to-Hereford ? In an anonymous letter 
to George Grenville, in 1764 (Gren. Corr., ii. 330), 
the writer warns the minister against Dr. Butler ; 
and describes him as “a particular friend of the 
infamous Wilkes, with whom he lived in the 
closest connection two summers at Winchester, 
whilst he was engaged on the North Briton.” It 
is known that, from the first appointment, Butler 


was called “ Lord George Germaine’s Bishop ;” 
‘and we learn, from Mr. C. Butler (Reminis., i. 
| 86), chat to the last Wilkes’s “suspicions fell on 
| Dr. Butler, Bishop of Hereford.” P. H. S$. 


Hesry Devx Warr.—Is there any foundation 
for the following statement in the Chronique des 
Arts as to the artist to whom we are indebted for 
| this rare and curious species of ceramic manufac- 
| ture ?— 

“The problem of the origin of Henry II.’s earthenware 
has just been solved by M. Benjamin Fillon, an amateur 
| of Poitiers. This mysterious pottery, which has been 
| designated the “ Sphinx of Art,” was made at Oiron, near 
| Thouars (Deux-Sevres), with clay from Rigné. ‘Two 

artists aided in the manufacture—the potter, Francois 
| Charpentier, and Jean Bernard, librarian and secretary of 
Héléne de Hangert-Genlis, widow of Artus Gouffier, a 


superior woman, who died in 1537.” 
H. D. 
| Kixe’s Bence rs Westminster Haun, anp 
Carvep Sratves. — 

“ At the upper end of Westminster Hall is a marble 
stone (perhaps table or bench) of nineteen fect in length 
and three feet in breadth, and a marble chair, where the 
kings of England formerly sat at their coronation din- 
ners; and at other times the lord chancellors: but now 

| not to be seen, being built over by the Courts of King's 
| Bench and Chancery.” — Nichols, Coll. of Royal Wills, 
p. 240. 
__ It is suggested that probably “the same bar- 
| barous insensibility that buried them alive, will 
scruple as little to profane or destroy them, when 
disclosed.” (Smith, Antig. of Westminster, 1807, 
p- 258.) Were these found when the alterations 
| were subsequently made? I suspect not, for Mr. 
| Sydney Smirke, R.A., does not mention them, 
| and notices that the pavement was lowered several 
| feet; this, however, was in 1835. But the Hall 
had undergone a restoration in 1822. What has, 
too, become of the following statues mentioned 
on page 268? Perhaps used up as “old mate- 
| rials,” —a favourite expression of builders and 
contractors. 


“Eight fragments of elegant figures, carved in the 


reign of Richard IL., similar in style to the six over the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery, were discovered 
in niches of exquisite workmanship, against the lower 
part of the front of Westminster Hall. Five of them 
against the north-east tower are much mutilated, four of 
which are without heads; but the three, against the 
north-west tower, are more perfect; they have heads, 
and one of them is a graceful female, wearing a crown. 
Six of these statues are as large as life; and the other 
two are about four feet high. All these statues are of 
fire stone,” 


Parworts. 


Lrgenp or Mernuserau.—In the Essay by 
Zenjamin Franklin, entitled The Art of procuring 
pleasant Dreams, is the following : — 


“Ttis recorded of Methusaiem, who, being the longest 
liver, may be supposed to have best preserved his health, 
| that he slept always in the open air; for, when he had 
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lived five hundred years, an angel said to him, ‘ Arise, 
Methusalem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt live 
yet five hundred years longer.’ But Methusalem an- 
swered and said: ‘ If 1 am to live but five hundred years 
longer, it is not worth while to build me an house; I 
will sleep in the air as I have been used to do,’” 

What authority had Franklin for this old 
world story ? Gamma. 


Lona, Esa.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with a copy of the epitaph of the above- 
named gentleman in Salisbury Cathedral, where 
he was buried? He died 24 March, 1818, at 
Marwell Hall, Owslebury, Hants: also inform me 
if the armorial bearings of Mrs. Long, the same I 
fancy as Dawson (Spaldington, co. York) are 
impaled with Mr. Long’s on the monument, or 


placed on an escutcheon of pretence. Mr. Long | 


completed the rebuilding of Marwell Hall about 

1816 ( Vide Duthy’s Sketches of Hampshire, p.308). 

. Any recollections of him would be acceptable. 
F 


Nicean Barxs.-—Can any of your correspon- 
dents favour me with an explanation of the allu- 
sion in these lines of E. A. Poe ? — 

“ Helen, thy beauty is to me, 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore.” 
A GaALweaian. 


Oxver or St. Joun or Jervsacem.—Can any 
of your correspondents kindly inform me where I 
ai likely to obtain authentic information relative 
to the present state and position of the English 
langue of this Order? Who are its dignitaries, 
council, &c.? And where do they meet ? 

Constant Reaper. 


Perracre Forrerrep.—I once read, and I 
imagine the circumstance was mentioned in 
Burke's Patrician, or in his St. James's Magazine, 


that in the eleventh or twelfth century, or there- | 


abouts, a nobleman forfeited his title in conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of his estate to sup- 
port the dignity. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me when, and to whom, this event oc- 
curred, and if any other instance is on record ? 


Processionat Cross rounp IrELanp. — In 


what number of the Morning Post, under the 
head of “ Ireland” “ from our Correspondent,” for | 


this year does an account of the discovery of an 
ancient processional silver cross appear? It was 
found at some Irish abbey. Anon. 
“ Secrencer’s Rounp,” etc. — In the article 
of “ Christmas Hospitality” (“ N. & Q.” 34 S. ii. 
481), Dr. Rimpavutt quotes a passage from the 
old dramatist Middleton about “dancing Sel- 
lenger’s Round in moonshine about Maypoles.” 
Will that gentleman, or any other correspondent, 


S, ILD. Jan. 3, °63. 


be kind enough to refer me to a parallel, or ex- 
planatory notice, of the ceremony mentioned ? or 
indeed, to any poetical authority for dancing round 
the maypole by moonlight ? 1 presume the fol- 
lowing lines, transcribed by Mr. Extacompe 
from Corbet, exhibit another accidental resem- 
blance in terms ? — 

| Oh, how his Maypole’s founder’s heart did swell 

With full-moon sides of joy, when that crackt _— 


N. Scarterr.— There was published by N. 
Scarlett a “Scenic arrangement” of Isaiah's 
Prophecy, &c. 4to, 1802. ‘This relates to the fall 
| of Babylon. Is it arranged or adapted by Mr. 

Scarlett in the form of a Sacred Drama? 

R. Ineuis. 


Srone Crrcies.— Were there any medieval 
practices connected with the above, which met 
with the attention and extorted the condemnation 
of councils and clerical writers ? C. 

Dw Str Wattace visit France ?— 
We have very little information concerning Wal- 
lace excepting through Henry the Minstrel, com- 
monly called Blind Harry, and much that he 
relates is not very generally believed even in 
Scotland. 

In some circumstances Blind Harry might have 


ago, however, a public document was discovered 
on the Continent, which made Wallace known in 
| foreign countries as a distinguished man at home: 
| it was a letter addressed by him, as “ Governor of 
| Scotland,” to the Hanse cities. I cannot designate 

it more particularly, but it is published by one of 
the book clubs. 

I wish to suggest, that by examining some of 
| the public archives in France, the visit of Wallace 
| to that country might be ascertained, and addi- 
| tional proof thus found of the authenticity of 
| Blind Harry's history. 

It is mentioned in this old poem, now very 
little known, that Wallace was in Guienne, Bour- 
| deaux, Picardy, Sluys (Flanders), Paris, and 

Chinon. 

Among your correspondents at home and abroad 
| there may be some who would search for the name 
_ of Walles, Vallis, or Valleius, in the old local his- 
tories of the above provinces and cities. A. 

Kine Rurvs, anp THe Purkiss Fa- 
mity- — In the Beauties of England and Wales, it 
is said that the descendants of Purkiss, who, ac- 
cording to the inscription on Rufus*Stone in the 
New Forest, conveyed the king’s body in a cart 
to Winchester Cathedral, still lived close to the 
spot; and, according to the tradition, have never 
been sufficiently rich to keep a complete team, or 
poor enough to apply for parish relief. Are there 
any of this ancient family still in the neighbour- 


| hood ? M.N. 


been misled by popular tradition. Some years - 
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Queries with Answers. 


“Sronewatt” Jackson. — Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give authentic information 
as to the origin of the sobriquet of this now 
famous General? I have heard several anecdotes 
upon the subject, but am at a loss to know how 
far any of them are true. ‘The historical celebrity 
of this officer would justify a record of the cir- 
cumstances in the pages of “ N, & Q.” 

Joun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 

[Our correspondent’s Query has received an answer in 
The Times of the 30th Dec. Their “Special Correspon- 
dent,” writing from Richmond, after giving an interest- 
ing sketch of the great Southern General, proceeds to 
say: — “ As there are many conflicting reports about the 
origin of the name Stonewall, it may be interesting to 
repeat the true cireumstances under which it was given. 
In the first battle of Manassas, on July 21, 1861, General 
Bee of South Carolina (himself subsequently killed in 
the same action), observing his men flinching and waver- 
ing. called out to them to stand firm, exclaiming: ‘ Look 
at Jackson’s men, they stand like a stone-wall!’ In his 
official report of the battle, General Beauregard employed 
the same expression in connection with Gemeral Jack- 
son’s command, and the name has clung to General 
Jackson ever since.” 

Carr. Ricwarp Pierce of the “Halsewell” East 
Indiaman. The melancholy fate of this gentleman 
with his daughters, Miss Elizabeth and Miss 
Mary Anne, who were wrecked off the Island of 
Purbeck, Dorsetshire, and perished on January 
6, 1786, excited the greatest commiseration. He 
had been a long time a resident with his fa- 
mily at Kingston-upon-Thames, which was their 
usual place of interment, but his remains were 
never found. A hatchment was put up in the 
chureh for him, and a funeral sermon was preached 
for him by the Rev. Matthew Raine, on Sun- 
day, February 19, 1786, from James iv. 14, the 
latter part—* For what is your life,” &c. (4to, 
1786), and published by desire of the bailiffs and 
corporation of Kingston. I do not find any par- 
ticulars of this sorrowful catastrophe in Manning's 
Surrey, nor in Anderson's History of Kingston, 
1818. ‘Though both have an account of a monu- 
ment by Rysbrach to a Richard Pierce, gent. 
(Qy. an ancestor?), who died June 22, 1714, 
aged ninety-four, who received a wound through 
his body at Edgehill fight, in the year 1642, as he 
was loyally defending his king and country. The 
widow of the foregoing Richard Pierce died April 
29, 1807. Where can I find further particulars 
of Capt. Pierce, the family, and the unhappy _ 
of the “ Halsewell ”? 

[ Two small works have been printed on the loss Pe a 
“ Halsewell.” 1. “A Circumstantial Narrative of the 
Loss of the * Halsewell’ East-Indiaman, Capt. Richard 
Pierce. Compiled from the communications, and under 
the authorities of Mr. Henry Meriton and Mr. John 
Rogers, the two chief officers who happily escaped the 
dreadful catastrophe.” Lond. 8vo, 1786. An abstract of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this Narrative is printed in The Annual Register, xxviii. 
224-233. 2. “An Interesting and Authentic Account of 
the Loss of the Halsewell, with all its dreadful circum- 
stances.” Lond. 8vo, 1786. From these works we glean 
a few particulars of Capt. Pierce; that he married the 
daughter of Thomas Burston, Esq., the collector of ex- 
cise for the county of Surrey, and that since their mar- 
riage they constantly resided at Kingston. Capt. Pierce 
had acquired a competent fortune, which was due to his 
merits and industry, and he intended this fatal voyage to 
be his last. At the time of his death he had been mar- 
ried above twenty years, and his disconsolate widow was 
left with six children, one an infant at the breast. Capt. 
Pierce’s two daughters, Anne and Mary, who perished in 
the “ Halsewell,” were going to India to be married to 
gentlemen of large fortunes. The eldest was only seven- 
teen, and the youngest but fifteen years of age. “For two 
poetical pieces upon this sad catastrophe, see The Universal 
Magazine, 1xxviii. 40, 214. ] 

Toomas Wyatt. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me what became of the descen- 
dants of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who lived in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary? His estates, I 
believe, were mostly in Kent. Had he any family, 
or if not, who came to the title, or is it extinct ? 
There is one Sir Matthew Wyatt, 5, Hyde Park 
Square, London, now alive. How came he by his 
title? There are Wyatts living on the south- 
west coast of Sussex, originally of Preston or 
Rustington. Are they the descendants of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt ? What was his crest and armo- 
rial bearings ? R. E. G. A. E. 


{ Perhaps ‘the most satisfactory reply to our correspon- 
dent’s Query will be the following inscription on the 
Wiat monument in Boxley church, Kent : — 

“ Edwin Wiat, serjeant-at-law, son and heire male of 
S* Francis Wiat of Boxley Abby, and Margaret his wife, 
was at one time justice of the peace of this county, recor- 
der of Canterbury, and recorder and burgess in parliament 
for the corporation of Maidstone; one of the Council of the 
Court before the President and Council in the Marches of 
Wales; and the chiefe justice of the grand sessions for 
the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 
He married Frances, second daughter and co-heir of 
‘Thomas Crispe, of Quex in Thanet, Esq., by whom he had 
Thomas and other sons, and Margaretta and other daugh- 
ters, buried in this chancell, and hath Edwin, Francis, 
and Richard liveing, and erected this monument, 1702, 
To the memory of S* Henry Wiat, of Alington Castle, 
Knight banneret, descended ‘of that ancient family who 
was imprisoned and tortured in the Tower in the reign of 
King Richard the Third, kept in dungeon, where fed 
and preserved by a Cat. He married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Skinner, Esq. of Surry, was of the Privy Coun- 
cil to King Henry the Seventh, and King Henry the 
Eighth, and left one son, Sir Thomas Wiat* of Al- 
ington Castle, who was esquire of the body to King 
Henry the Eighth, and married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobbam, and well known for learn- 
ing and embassys in the reign of that King. Sir Thomas 
Wiat, of Alington Castle, his only son, married Jane, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Hawt of this county, and 
was beheaded in the reign of Queen Mary, leaving George 
Wiat, his only son that lived to age, who married Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Finch of Eastwell, and Kathe- 
rine his wife, restored in blood by act of Parliament of the 
13th of Queen Elizabeth, and leaving also two daughters ; 


* The poet. 
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Anna, who married Roger Twisden of Royden Hall, Esq., 
and Jane who married Thomas Scot, Esq. 

“George Wiat was succeeded by his eldest son Sir 
Francis Wiat, twice governor of Virginia, and married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Samuel Sandys of Ombersly 
in Worcestershire. George Wiat left also Hawt Wiat, 


Ill. Jaw, 3, 


| 
Glamorganshire, but only dating back to 1775, to 


who died vicar of this parish, and hath issue liveing in | 


Virginia; and left also Elionora, married to Sir John 
Finch, parson of Forditch. Sir Francis Wiat*, by his 


wife Margaret, had issue the said Edwin Wiat, and also | 


Elizabeth, who married Thomas Bosvile of Little Mote, 
Einesford, Esq., and by him hath Margaretta, his only 
daughter and heire, who is married to St Robert Marsham 
of the Mote in Maidstone, K‘, and Baronet.” 

On the monument is a coat quarterly of eight. 1. 
Parted per fess azure and gules, a barnacle argent; 2. 
Argent, 3 bars gules, in chief a greyhound courant, sable ; 
3. Gone; 4, Argent, on a chevron sable, 5 horse-shoes or ; 
5. Argent, on a chevron sable between 3 hearts gules, as 
many martlets or; 6. Or, a cross engrailed, gules; 7. 
Gone; 8. Gone. 


the father of the late Sir Herbert Jenner Fust ; 
they do not seem to have been of Dr. Jenner's 
family, but of Kentish extraction. What were 
the arms of Dr. Jenner ? 

In Ackerman's History of the University of Ox- 
ford, there is a Baron Jenner, 1687, mentioned : 
was he a judge? Is anything known of him? 
In Cromwell's Letters and Speeches there is a 
letter to Robert Jenner, M.P., of Cricklade, 1648. 
Any information on these points will greatly 
oblige F. 

[We have not been able to discover any pedigree of 


the Jenner family. The arms, crest, and motto of Jenner 
of Berkeley and Jenner of Wenvoe Castle (according to 


| Burke’s Landed Gentry) are the same, and may have 
| descended from the same stock. Arms: Az., two swords 


Of the sons of Serj. Wiat—1. Edwin, married a daughter | 
of Edward Hales of Chilston, and died s. p.; 2. Francis | 


died s. p.; 3. Richard died s. p, 1753, leaving his estates 
to his relative Lord Romney of the Mote. 

That the affections of the family were alienated from 
the Seyliards, by litigations, is proved by the omission of 
all allusion to them on the family monument. 

The same circumstance will account for Richard Wiat 
leaving his estates to Lord Romney, to the exclusion of 
the descendants of Sir Thomas Seyliard. The consan- 
guinity was thesame in either case : the Seyliards, through 
a brother of the Serj., and the Marshams through a sister, 
but the families were irreconcilably estranged. 

If it can be proved (which we much doubt) that all Sey- 
liard’s daughters died without representatives, then the 
present Earl of Romney is the proper representative of 
the Wiats. Doubtless the descendants of the younger 
sons of George Wiat may be still in existence, but we have 
no means of ascertaining the fact. 

The old coat of Wiat was—Or, on a fess gules between 3 
eng heads couped sable, langued gules, 3 mullets of the 
field. 

Sir Henry Wiat, Privy Counsellor to Henry VII. 
adopted for his coat— Per fess azure and gules, a bar- 
nacle argent, which the family afterwards bore, some- 
pe in conjunction with the old coat, and more often 
alone. 

The arms on the monument in Boxley, as cited above, 
prove that Serj. Wiat bore the barnacle alone. 

Our correspondent asks, “ Who came to the title?” 
In reply, we would remind him that there was no here- 
ditary title. Those who had any were knights. ] 

JENNER oF Wits, WoORCESTERSHIRE, AND 
Guovucestersuire.—In a biography of Dr. Jen- 
ner it states, that his father was “ the possessor of 
considerable landed property, and a member of a 
family of great antiquity in that county (Glouces- 
tershire) and in Worcestershire.” Is there any 
published pedigree of this family? In Burke's 
Landed Gentry occurs Jenner of Wenvoe Castle, 

* The inscription on the monument ignores altogether 
Henrv the eldest son and heir of Sir Francis, who had an 
only daughter and heir, Frances, married to Sir Thomas 
Sevliard, Bart. 

This omission may be accounted for by the long litiga- 
tions which were carried on between Serj. Wiat (who 
erected this monument) and his niece Lady Seyliard, as 
to the inheritance of the Boxley estates. 


| 
| 


erect, in chev., arg., hilts and pommels, or, between three 
covered cups, of the last. Crest: A covered cup, or, 
standing between two swords, in saltier, arg., hilts and 
pommels of the first. Motto: In pretium persevero. As 
supplementary to Dr. John Baron’s Life of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, 2 vols. 8vo, 1838, some interesting particulars of 
this celebrated physician will be found in the Cheltenham 
Examiner of Jan. 22, 1862, and March 12, 1862, from the 
pen of a gentleman who was for the last twenty years of 
his life upon terms of the most friendly intercourse with 
the Doctor. 

Sir Thomas Jenner, a Baron of the Exchequer, was 
born at Mayfield in Sussex, and married Ann Poe, only 
daughter and heiress of James Poe, Esq. His arms were 
originally, Vert, three cups covered, or; but were altered 
to azure, with the addition of two swords in chevron or. 
It is stated in the Gent. Mag. for August, 1814, p. 116, 
that “the late Sir Francis Fust, Bart., of Hill Court, 
Gloucestershire, was related to the Jenner family by an 
intermarriage with the Poe family, and he always ac- 
knowledged Edward Jenner of Berkeley to be a relation.” 
For biographicai notices of Sir Thomas Jenner, see 
Gent. Mag. for June, 1814, p. 544; and August, 1814, 
p. 116, also Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, ii. 93, 
101, 117, 128. 

Robert Jenner, or Jennor, M.P., was a goldsmith of 
London, who died in 1651. He was the founder of a 
free-school at Cricklade, of almshouses at Malmesbury, 
and of the church of Marston Meysey. He is said to 
have been afterwards outlawed; and on that account the 
endowments which he left for the support of his chari- 
table foundations, both at Cricklade and at Malmesbury, 
have been lost. See Britton’s Wiltshire, iii. 17, ed. 1823. } 


Dr. Arne’'s “ Tarre was aN Orp Woman.” 
The following nursery rhymes were sung to me 
a short time ago by two young ladies, who said 
they were taught them by an elderly couple, 
being told by them that the words were set to 
music by Dr. Arne for George IV. when a child. 

The air appeared remarkably melodious and 
much after his style, I have searched what com- 
positions there are of his at the British Museum, 
and have been unable to find any trace of it. I 
have also looked through a work on Popular 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales by J. O. Halliwell, 
but it was not there. 

Can any of your musical correspondents throw 
any light on the subject, and tell me where the 
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music (if ever published) is to be found? By so 
doing they will much oblige Jno. Rernoxps. 
There was an old woman toss’d in a blanket, 
So high, so high, so high as the moon, 
And under her arm she had a broom. 
* Whither, ah! whither, art thou going?’ said I, 
*l am going to sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
* And I will be with you by-and-bye.” 
P.$.—I have inquired at Cocks and Co.'s, and 
other tausic publishers, but they know nothing of it. 
[ Chappel, in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, ii. 571, 
has given another version of this well-known nursery 
rhyme, which he states is sung to the tune of Lil/liburlero, 
the music of which he has printed on the following page: — 
“There was an old woman went up in a basket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon, 
And where she was going I could not but ask it, 
Because in her hand she carried a broom. — 
*Old woman, old woman, old woman,’ said I, 
*Where are you going? whither so high ?’ 
*To sweep the cobwebs off the sky, 
And I shall be back again bye-and-bye.’”] 


Bryan Faussett, 1755.— Who was he, and 
what were his arms or the arms of his family ? 


W. L. 


[The Rev. Bryan Faussett of [leppington, near Can- 
terbury, to whom we owe the formation of the celebrated 
Collection of Anglo-Saxon relics now in the possession of 
Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, was one of the most remarkable 
archeologists ever known in England. Between the 
years 1757 and 1773 it is stated that he‘opened from seven 
to eight hundred sepulchral tumuli. Mr. Faussett was 
a Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Rector of Monks’ 
Horton, in Kent. He died on Feb. 10,1776. His grand- 
son was the Rev. Dr. Godfrey Faussett, the Lady Mar- 
garet’s Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
and a Canon of Christ Church, Arms: Or, a lion, ram- 


pant, sa., debruised by a bend, gobony, arg. and gu., | 


quartering Bryan, Godfrey, and Toke. (See Burke's 
General Armory.) Crest: A demi-lion, rampant, sa., 
holding in the paws a Tuscan column, inclined bendways, 
gobony, arg. and gu., the base and capital, or.) 


“TIistortcat Coriections,” erc.—I have in 
my possession a book of the following title : — 

“ Historical Collections relating to the Originals, Con- 
versions, and Revolutions of the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain to the Norman Conquest, in a continued discourse.” 
London, 1706, 

Who was the author of this work? He seems 
to have been a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The book shows extensive and well-digested 
learning, and the style is good. C. 

(This work has been attributed to Dr. George Hickes ; 
but is the production of Thomas Salmon, M.A., Rector 
of Mepsall, co, Bedford. We have seen a copy with the 
name printed on the title-page. } 

Peter Bovis. —Can you inform me where I 
may obtain some account of the life and labours 
of Peter Bouis ? E. F. Witiovcsry. 

[If by Peter Bouis is meant Peter de Bruys, the founder 
of the sect of the Petrobrussians, some notice of him will 
be found in the Biographical Dictionaries of Moreri, Rose, 
Chalmers, and Hook. The best account of him, however, 


is by Baronius (Annales Ecelesiastivi, tom. xviii. p. 396, 
ed. 1746.] 
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Replies. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 
(2"4 S, viii. 495, 646 ; xii. 271.) 


The exhumation of the body of Hampden has 
been lately mentioned by Mr. Forster in his Me- 
moir of Lord Nugent, prefixed to the third edition 
of Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, 
and his Times ; and still more recently by Mrs. 
Grote in her Collected Papers, §-c. 

I had the pleasure of being intimately ac- 
quainted with Lord Nugent for many years, and 
I may speak with some authority upon this sub- 
ject, as I am, I believe, with one exception, the 
only survivor of those immediate friends who 
were specially invited by him to be present on 
that occasion. I never heard that he was inclined 
to “deny his participation,” but I believe Mrs. 
Grote may be right when she further describes 
him as “ becoming in some sort ashamed of the part 
he had borne in the affair.” For myself I have 
always extremely regretted that I was an assistant 
in it, and I sympathise entirely with the feelings 
of the parish clerk as related by Mrs. Grote. It 
was indeed “a sorry sight” —the remembrance of 
it even now haunts my imagination. 

It is right, however, to observe that Lord 
Nugent had deceived himself in his expectations. 
He said, when he asked me to accompany him 
upon this expedition, that he had obtained per- 
mission to open the Hampden vault, and that we 
should readily find the coffin of John Hampden, 
and therein probably a mere skeleton, from which 
it would be easy to ascertain whether the bones 
of the arm and shoulder had been in any way frac- 
tured. It turned out, however, that there was 
no family vault in Hampden church, and that the 
exact spot where the patriot had been laid in the 
earth was not certainly known. 

On Saturday the 19th of July, 1828, I left 
London with Lord Nugent and Mr. Denman 
(then Common Serjeant of London, afterwards 
Lord Denman). We halted at Chalfont to see 
the church, and the house where Milton had for a 
time resided ; thence to Amersham and Aylesbury, 
where we visited the county gaol ; and upon that 
occasion I made my first, and I hope my last, ap- 
pearance on the treadmill, m company with the 
future Lord Chief Justice of England. We ar- 
rived in the evening at Lilies, Lord Nugent's 
residence, and on the following Monday morning 
started early for Great Hampden, where, at the 
church door, we were met by the Rev. Mr. Brooks, 
the rector; Mr. Grace, Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
land steward; Mr. C. Moore, the eminent sculp- 
tor; Mr. Coventry, and one or two other gentle- 
men. 

After the inscriptions on several coflins had 
been examined, one was found about four feet 
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from the surface, on the right-hand (south ?) side 
of the communion table, on which no letters were 
legible ; and as the plate was not much decayed, | 
it seemed probable that there never had been any 
inscription, It was immediately determined that | 
this should be opened. The outer coffin of wood | 
had been covered with velvet. The inner coffin | 
was a very thick leaden one. It was cut open, | 
and the lead rolled back ; the body was laid in a | 
wooden shell, and upon removing the sawdust, 
was found to be enveloped in very numerous 
folds of cerecloth, which would perhaps account 
for its remarkable preservation; the flesh was 
white and firm, but with no other odour than that 
of the surrounding earth. The features were 
much compressed by the weight of the bandages ; | 
the eyes were covered with a white film; the 
beard had been shaven, but there appeared a 
growth of about a sixteenth of an inch. The hair 
was long and flowing, as represented in the por- 
traits of Hampden; it had been collected and tied | 
with a black ribbon at the back of the head. In | 
colour it corresponds with the description given 
by Mrs. Grote. I cut off a lock, which is still in 
my possession. 

As there was no surgeon present, Lord Nugent 
descended into the grave, and endeavoured to as- 
certain whether there was any wound upon or 
near the left shoulder; but it being found impos- 
sible thus to make a satisfactory examination, the 
coffin was raised, and set upon tressels in the 
middle of the chancel. The body was placed in a 
sitting posture, with a shovel to support the head. 
The shoulders and arms were then carefully in- 
spected, and the result proved that Lord Nugent's 
“foregone conclusion”—that Hampden’s death 
was occasioned by a gun-shot wound in the 
shoulder—was at once dissipated. There did not 
appear any discolouration, or the slightest injury 
to the shoulders or arms; but in order to be 
perfectly satisfied, Lord Nugent himself, with a 
small pocket knife borrowed from me at the 
instant, made several incisions in the parts ad- 
jacent to the shoulder joint, without finding any 
fracture or displacement of the bones. Lord 
Nugent was evidently disappointed: he did not | 
care to establish the fact that Hampden’s death | 
was occasioned in any other manner than by a | 
shot from the king's troops. 

My own opinion rather leaned to the tradition 
related by Sir Robert Pye (Hampden’s son-in- 
law), that his right-hand was shattered by the 
bursting of his pistol, and that death probably 
ensued from lock-jaw, arising out of extensive 
injury to the nervous system. When I took up 
the right-hand it was contained in a sort of funeral 
glove like a pocket. On raising it I found it was 
entirely detached from the arm ; the bones of the | 
wrist and of the hand were much displaced, and | 
had been evidently splintered by some violent | 
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concussion, only the ends of the fingers were held 
together by the ligaments. ‘The two bones of the 
fore-arm for about three inches above the wrist 
were without flesh or skin, but there were no 
murks of amputation; both the bones were per- 
fect. The left-hand was in a similar glove, but 
it was firmly attached to the arm, and remained so 
when the glove was drawn away. ‘There were 
slight portions of flesh upon the hand; the bones 
were complete, and still held in their places by 
the ligaments which supported them. This remark- 
able difference in the condition of the hands 
sufficiently proves the truth of Sir Robert Pye’s 
relation of the cause of Hampden’s death. 

I have written down the facts as they came 
under my own observation. If any of your 
readers should desire to see what has been fur- 
ther said upon this suject, I would refer them to 
your own pages as above quoted ; to the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper of the time ; to the Genile- 
man's Magazine for 1828; to the Quarterly Re- 
view for 1832, and to the two works which are 
mentioned at the commencement of this paper. 

I left the church early in the afternoon with 
Lord Nugent, Mr. Denman, and Mr. Moore ; and 
after having been hospitably entertained at the 
old mansion-house of Great Hampden by Mr. 
Grace, in the absence of Lord Buckinghamshire, 
we returned to London the same evening. 

I know nothing of what subsequently passed in 
the church. It was said that several hundred 
persons had been there during the afternoon, and 
on the following morning, for the body was not 
re-interred until the next day. Exposure to the 
air must have caused great alteration in the state 
of the flesh, for a rapid change was apparent even 
during the first hour. While Lord Nugent was in 
the church no surgeon had been present ; the arms 
were not amputated, nor was the body touched 
with a knife by any other person but Lord Nugent 
himself, and in the manner above-mentioned. 

Mr. Forster states that Lord Denman always 
entertained the strong belief that he had gazed on 
what had been Hampden. Such I know to have 
been his opinion at the time, and such I also 
know was then Lord Nugent's opinion, however 
he may have afterwards thought proper to change 
it. His letter to Mr. Murray, as quoted by Mr. 
Forster, shows that he desired to throw an air of 


| ridicule over the transaction. 


In the inscription which he wrote for the monu- 
ment to the memory of Hampden, erected in 
1843, on the field of Chalgrove, the cause of death 
is so evidently guarded, that it cannot be ques- 
tioned —“ he received a wound of which he died.” 
Under the circumstances a very safe and prudent 
conclusion. James 

Conservative Club. 
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YORKSHIRE SUFFERERS IN 1745. 
S. ii. 450.) 
“ And statutes reap the refuse of the sword.” 


The following list of persons, who suffered at 
York for serving on the losing side in the Civil 
War of 1745-6, is compiled from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and Mr. Robert Chambers's History of 
the Rebellion in Scotland, 2 vols., 1827. 

Further information as to those who died by 
the hangman's hands at this period for the Stuarts, 
may be found in The Scots’ Magazine for 1747,* 
where there is a “list-of persons attainted and 
adjudged to be guilty of high treason in Great Bri- 
tain, since the 24th June, 1745, taken mostly 


from a list dated, Exchequer-Chamber, Edin- | 


burgh, Sep. 24, 1747, and spelled and designed as 
in it” (p. 649). Mrs. Thompson's Memoirs of 
the Jacobites of 1715 and’ 1745, 8 vols., 1845; 
Howell's State Trials, 34 vols. 8vo, 1809-29; 
Burton’s Hist. of Scotland, Jrom 1689 to 1748, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1853 ; and Wilkins’s Complete History 
of the trials, contain useful matter. The Act of 
Attainder of the Jacobite Peers and Gentry of 
Scotland, is to be found in the Statutes at Large, 
Geo. IL, 19, cap. xxvi. It is short, and would 
be serviceable to many persons if reprinted in 

The merciless proceedings of the Government 
of the day were approved and encouraged by a 
large and powerful party: they were considered, 
indeed, far too lenient by many persons. An in- 
stance of this spirit, and of the baneful effect of 
misunderstanding the Hebrew annals, occurred at 
York on the 2ist of August, 1746; when the 
chaplain of the High Sheriff of that county 
preached in the Minster, before the Judges, from 
the text : — 


“ And Moses said unto the judges of Israel, Slay every | 


one his men that were joined unto Baal-peor.”— Numbers, 
xxv. 5. 


A half-length portrait of William, Duke of 


. Cumberland, was published about this time, blas- 


phemously inscribed with the motto: “xEccr 
Homo.” Pilate’s words concerning our Lord. 

A memorial of the sufferers in this quarrel, in 
the shape of a full-blown rose, printed from an 
engraved plate, in blue ink, was issued by the 
Jacobites. It has been suggested, that it was in- 
tended as a ticket of admission to the secret meet- 
ings of the party: this, however, I do not think 
probable. Copies are very rare. An engraving 
of this relic may be seen in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1828, vol. i. p. 17. 


* There is a copy of this periodical in the British 
Museum Reading Room. 

+ Henry Ibbetson, Esq., of Woodhouse, created a ba- 
ronet May 12, 1748; died, June 22, 1761. Arms: Gules on 
a bend cotized, argent 3 escallops of the field. Two golden 
fleeces were added as an augmentation when the title 
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Executions at York. 

November 1, 1746. Ten persons hanged : — In the first 
sledge, Geo. Hamilton, Captain; *Edward Clavering, 
Dan. Frazier, *Cha. Gordon. In the second sledge, Ben. 
Mason, Jam. Mayne, *Wim. Conolly.t *Wm. Dempsey. 
In the third sledge, Angus M‘Donald, James Sparks. 

November 8, 1746. Eleven persons hanged: — Dav. 
Row,§ a prisoner taken at Clifton; *Wm. Hunter, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, of Col. Towneley’s Regiment ; 
*John Endsworth of Knottesford, Cheshire, of Col. Grant’s 
Regiment; John M‘Clean, a Highlander, and John 
M‘Gregor of Perthshire, both of the Duke of Perth’s Re- 
giment; Simon M‘Kenzie of Inverness, and Alex. Parker 
of Morayshire, both of Col. Stuart’s Regiment; Tho. 
M‘Ginnis of Bamffshire, and Arch, Kennedy of Air-shire, 
both of Gen. Bucket’s Regiment; James Thompson of 
Lord Ogilvie’s Regiment; *Michael Brady, an Irishman, 
of Glengary’s Regiment. 

November 15, 1746. One person hanged: — James 
Read. 

Those persons distinguished in the above list 
by a star (*), were members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

The following persons were also under sentence 
of death for the same cause, but were reprieved : 
Wm. Crosby, Wm. Barclay, John Jam. Jellens, 
Dan. Duff, Dav. Ogilvie, Dav. Wilkie. 

The heads of Conolly and Mayne were fixed 
upon Michaelgate Bar. Hamilton's was packed 
in a box, and sent to Carlisle to undergo similar 
exposure. 

fason and Mayne, when on the scaffold, replied 
to a question of the under-sheriff, that “they 
were content to die for the cause they had en- 
gaged in, and died in charity with all men.” One 
of them adding, that he “died because his king 
was not upon the throne.” When they had been 
hanging a very short time, the executioner cut 
them down, and did his office: what that was, 
those who are acquainted with our unreformed 
penal code in all its details, will not call to mind 
without a shudder. The chronicler of events, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, shrank from repeating 


| the details; and, therefore, refers his readers to 


the case of Col. Francis Towneley, and those who 
suffered with him, for the same cause, on Ken- 


| nington Common, July 30, 1746; whose execu- 


| 


tion he had probably himself witnessed. The 
following is Mr. Robert Chambers’s narrative of 
that event, somewhat condensed : — 


“ When they had been suspended three minutes, the 
soldiers went under the bodies, drew off their shoes, 
white stockings, and breeches; and the executioner pul- 
led off the rest of their clothes. When they had been 
stripped perfectly naked, the last mentioned official cut 
down Mr. Towneley, and laid him on the block ; observ- 
ing the body to retain some signs of life he struck it 
several violent blows upon the breast for the humane 
purpose of rendering it totally insensible to what re- 


was conferred, as a reward for loyalty, and a memorial 
of Sir Henry’s connection with the town of Leeds, 
(Thoresby’s Ducat. Leod. 1816, p. 146). 
t Chambers calls him “Collony” (vol. ii. p. 262). 
§ Chambers calls him “ Roe.” 
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mained. This not having the desired effect, he cut the 


re Then, cutting open the body, he took out | 


the bowels and heart which he.... - threw into the 


fire; and finally, with a cleaver, separated the head from | 


the body, and put both into a coffin.”—Vol. ii. p. 232. 
None of those leaders of the French Revolution, 

whom the world has set up as its types of modern 

brutality, ever perpetrated under colour of law 


anything half so horrible as this ; but in the time of | 


our Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, the manner of 


carrying the sentence into effect was frequently | 


fur more revolting. 

In the year 1857, a number of human bones 
were discovered within the precincts of York 
Castle, which were believed to be the remains of 
those who suffered in 1746. 

The Doncaster Gazette, of April 17, thus no- 
tices the discovery : — 

“Within the last few days, a curious discovery has 
been made behind York Castle. A number of excavators 
were employed there to dig a drain, when they turned 
up the remains of about twenty human bodies; but the 
skulls of three or four of them were wanting, and the 
bones appeared mixed together in such an unusual man- 


ner as to excite the curiosity of all who saw the positions | 


in which they were found, The conclusion formed re- 
specting them is, that they are the remains of twenty- 
one Scottish rebels who were executed near York, ten of 
them on Saturday, the Ist, and the remainder on Satur- 
day the 8th of November, 1746, when they were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; the local paper which was in ex- 
istence at the time stating, that ‘the whole was con- 
ducted with the utmost decency and good order!’ ” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


REFUGEES FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES. 
(3" ii. 449.) 

The persecutions under the Duke d’Alva caused 
a large influx of foreign Protestants to this country 
in 1567. 

“ The trading people of the town and country with- 
drew from the provinces in such vast numbers, that the 
Duchess of Parma wrote to Philip II. that 100,000 men 
had left the country with their money and goods, and 
that more were following every day.” 


Great numbers settled in London, and at Sand- 
wich, Canterbury, and Southampton; also at 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Maidstone, &c. &c. Strype 
says, the pope took upon him, in his Bull, to 
charge Queen Elizabeth, for these poor strangers, 
in these slanderous words, viz., “ That all such 
as were the worst of the people resorted hither, 
and were by her received into safe protection.” 
Many of these refugees, who had arrived as early 
as 1562, were charged by their enemies with being 
“ebriosi et sectarii,” and accordingly lists of the 
members of the London Congregation were sent 
to the Court, and to the Bishop of London, as 
Superintendent of all the Foreign Churches. 


| Besides this, every ward made a search and re- 
turn to the Secretary of State of the ‘ Strangers’ 
within their jurisdiction, with their ages, trades, 
number of children and servants, and what church 
they frequented. (See “ N. & Q.,” 2" S. viii. 447.) 
Since the publication of my History of these 
refugees (1846), the State Paper Office has been 
thrown open to the historian, who will there find 
| a curious letter from the Bishop of London to 
Cecil, dated 8th Sept. 1562, in which he says : — 


“T have enjoyred y° ministers off the frenche and 
duche nation to grant me in a p’fite Cataloge of theyre 
Communicantes (they not knowinge to whatt ende it is 
required) we" att the laste certificate did not excede the 
number off 900 in both churches.” (Vol. xxiv. No. 24.) 


The letter, however, which more immediately 

refers to the refugees of 1567, is one from the 
Bishop to Cecil, written in this same year, en- 
closing a book of five pages prepared by the re- 
fugees, referring to the murders, pillories, mas- 
sacres, imprisonments, re-baptism of little children, 
banishments, confiscations, and all sorts of “ des- 
bordements” executed against the faithful sub- 
jects of the King in the Low Countries, and 
supplicating grace and licence — 
—“atouts gentilshommes, borgeois, marchants et arti- 
zants des pays bas de povoir librement venir en cestun 
vostre Royaume, et ses retirer en villes lesquelles ils 
vous plaira de nommer et designer a cest effect et quelles 
il leur soit permit de librement demeurer negotier et 
exercer toutes sortes de stilsfet mestiers chascun selon 
sa sorte et qualite ou quelque aultre quil estimera plus 
convenable en regard au particuliers commodites des 
lieux & la charge touttefois en condition que ch’sun 
apporte certificate (a l’apprusment) du Consistoire de 
Veglise de v’re ville de Londres,” &c. &c. (S. P. O. 
vol. xliii. No. 29.) 


Of the 30 masters settled at Norwich in 1564, 
24 were Dutch and 6 Walloons, and the cloth 
they made was called “ Flemish Cloth.” “ The 
| Flemings taught the manufacturing of our Wool 
| into Broad Cloth, Rashes, Flannels, and Per- 
petuanas, by which our Lands were advanced 
from 10 and 12 to 20 and 22 years’ purchase.” 

The Flemings who settled at Canterbury about 
1567 came from Lille, Nuelle, Turcom, Waterloo, 
Darmentures, &c. &c., as appears by the numerous 
wills and marriage contracts still existing. 

Joun S, Burn, 


The Grove, Ilenley. 


Tue anp or Wrkeuam 
(3" S. ii. 468, 513.) —Your correspondent C.J.R. 
has given me most valuable information, for which 
| I am deeply obliged to him. Perhaps he will 
have the kindness to fill up an hiatus still ex- 
isting in the pedigree. The particulars are as 
follows : — 

1. Richard Fiennes, 4th Lord Saye and Sele. 
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2. Elizabeth, m. William D'Anvers, of Cul- 
worth, Esq. 

3. Mary D’Anvers, m. Robert Larker, of ——, 
Esq. 

Hugh Barker, of Great Harwood, Esq. 

Elizabeth (ob. 1728), m. Harry Meggs, Esq. 


Wirprire §. ii. 431, 498.) —In reading 
the first of these articles, I was half inclined to 
suggest an explanation, which appeared so prob- 
able to me, that I thought it must occur to many 
other minds, and that I should be anticipated. 
| However, the different suggestion of Mr. Burter 


Jane Meggs m. 1701 Joseph Henning, of | (p- 498), makes me think it as well to present 


Notton House, Esq. 

Harry Henning, of Henning’s Crookston, Esq. 
(b. 1705.) 

I am anxious to show that Hugh Barker was 
son or grandson of Robert and Mary Barker 
(No. 3.) Tuomas Parr 

Leigh House, Wimborne. 

Revocation or tur Epict or Nantes (3" S. | 
ii. 339.)—In my list of works on the refugees of | 
1685, I omitted Histoire de UV Establissement des | 
Frangois Refugiez dans les Etats de son Altesse | 
Electorale de Brandebourg. Par C. Ancillon, | 
Chaneellier. Berlin, 1690. Joun 8. Burn. | 

The Grove, Henley. 

“ History or (3*¢ §. ii. 490.) — 
Apupa inquires whether the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker printed for private circulation, historical 
illustrations of Kilmallock ? 

Sketches of Kilmallock,‘ the Balbec of Ireland,’ | 
were printed in a small folio, Nov. 18, 1840 ; fifty | 
copies for private circulation, of which I have one. | 
There are seven plates, representing: 1. Frag- 
ments; 2. Plan of Kilmallock in James I.’s time; | 
3. The Queen's Castle; 4. The High Street of | 
Kilmallock; 5. The Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; 6. South Transept of St. Dominick's Ab- | 
bey ; 7. Autographs from originals in the S. P. O. | 
of remarkable persons connected with the “ His- 
tory of Kilmallock,” between 1571 and 1601. 

Ev. Pua. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross, 

Tuomas Bartow, Bisuor or Lixcotn S. 
ii. 448.) — Mr. Benstey will see the relationship 
I referred to, between the two Bishops Barlow, in 


mine also for the judgment of readers. 

I imagine the “wildfire” may mean nothing 
else than the iguis fatuus, known as “ Will-of-the- 
wisp,” &c., and called “ wildfires” in many dis- 
tricts. ‘Though these luminous vapours hover 
over low marshy lands, the rent shall not theres 
fore be diminished, “for the land remains not- 
withstanding and cannot be thereby consumed.” 


. 


Mount Prospect, Cork. 


Sr. Lecer or Trunkwewt (3 ii. 450.) — 
In reply to S. L. O. I beg to say that I have 
discovered that Mary St. Leger was not a 
daughter, but a grand-daughter, of Sir John 
Chardin. Jane Amelia, daughter of Sir John, 


| married Henry Le Coq St. Leger (died 1747), 


of Charleston, Middlesex, before 1715. ‘They 
afterwards lived at Trunkwell. They had issue, 
Amor Le Coq St. Leger, who died in June, 
1723, under age; Amele Margaretta Le Coq St. 
Leger, died Feb. 6, 1730, of age ; Elizabeth Do- 
rothy Le Coq St. Leger married Solomon Blossett, 
of Dublin, before 1736; Mary Le Coq St. Leger, 
of Trunkwell, spinster, in 1736; Henrietta Le 
Cog St. Leger of ditto, spinster, in 1736; Theo- 
dore Le Cog St. Leger, died Oct. 25, 1718, under 
age. ‘They were Catholic Protestants (or Pro- 
testant Catholike, according to Bivrioturcar. 
Cueruam, in “ N. & Q.” p. 448, above quoted). 
Jane, Amelia’s mother, Esther ?, was a 
French Protestant refugee, and was married to 
| Sir John Chardin “in London,” April 24, 1681. 
| Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Chardin, was born 
| Sept. 19, 1684, at Holland House, Kensington, 


Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baronetage, under | and dying Oct. 20, 1741, was buried in Bath 


the article “ Barlow of Slebetch.” I mention this 
as the most likely work (giving the information) 
within his reach, in the out-of-the-way place 
whence his Query is dated. b ae 

Oxp Frencu Terms S.{ii. 506.) — 

1. Terres guagnables : lands reclaimed from the 
sea. 

2. Terres en esteules: lands after the grain has 
been reaped ; in stubble. 

3. Ablais : the grain cut, but not removed from 
the field. 

4. Wugneges, probably gagnages: ancient term 
for grain, or other productions of the earth, whilst 
still growing. 

5. Cherquemaner, cerquemaner : to arrange the 
measurements of land, and place the landmarks 


for boundaries. R. MC, 


| Abbey. In my MSS. dated about 1750, I find 


the name is Le Cog. In Chancery proceedings 
it is written Le Cog. I think mine is right. 
F, Firzuenry. 


Knicur or tHe Carrer (3" ii. 388.) — 
Ican add another illustrative quotation to that 
of Lorp Lyrtretton’s, and from the same author, 
Sir Walter Scott: — 

“ His square-turn’d joints and strength of limb, 

Show’d him no Carpet-Knight so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 
In camps a Jeader safe.” 
Marmion, Canto 1. Stanza 5. 

Thinking that any information respecting the 
author of Marmion would prove interesting to 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” I have enclosed the 


following cutting from a Scotch paper. His 
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friends, the Skenes, were of an ancient family ; 
whose paternal estate was at Rubislaw, near Aber- 
deen, and where the old manor house is still to be | 
seen : — 


“Tue tare Mrs. Skene or Runtstaw.—Mrs. Jane 
Skene, wife of Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, who died on the 24th 
ultimo, was one of the links of a past generation. She | 
and her husband were intimate friends of Sir Walter | 
Scott, and occasionally assisted in his literary labours, | 
the poet owing much of the materials of his Quentin | 
Durward to the pen and pencil of the Skenes. They 
were his friends up to his latest hour. When Scott was | 
in the midst of his difficulties, he chronicles in that | 
melancholy diary of his visits from Mr. and Mrs, Skene | 
as green spots in the day’s sore journey. ‘Of late,’ he | 
journalises, ‘ Mr. Skene has given himself much to the | 
study of antiquities. His wife, a most excellent person, | 
was tenderly fond of Sophia. They bring so much old- | 
fashioned kindness and good humour with them, besides | 
the recollection of other times, that they must always be | 
welcome guests.” Mrs. Skene’s name will ever live while 
Marmion is read. In the introduction to Canto rv., Scott 
thus refers to her marriage: — 
* And such a lot, my Skene, was thine, 
When thou of late wert doomed to twine— 
Just when thy bridal hour was by — 
The cypress with the myrtle tie. 
Just on thy bride her Sire had smiled, 
And blessed the union of his child, 
When love must change its joyous cheer, 
And wipe affection’s filial tear.’ 
The melancholy event here referred to was the death of 
Sir William Forbes, which occurred shortly after his 
daughter’s marriage to Mr. Skene. Sir William, who 
died in 1828, is best known as the biographer and the 
friend of Beattie the poet. Mr. Skene survives his wife, 
and has turned his devotion to antiquities to good ac- 
count, as he is understood to have nearly ready for issue 
an important work on the early history of Scotland.”— 
Banffshire Journal. 


OXonNIENSIs. 


_ Stature or A Man rrom us Skeveton S. 
ii. 411.) — Any such calculation will prove only a 
loose approximation, I should think. I knew a 
man, about six inches taller than myself, whose 
head, when we were sitting together, was, if any- 
thing, lower than mine. And I constantly see 
two sisters, of whom one is taller when they stand, 
and the other when they sit. J.P. 0. 


Foreign Money, etc. (3 ii. 449.)—E. F. 
D. C. will find, in a curious and interesting book 
termed the Gossipping Guide to Jersey, published 
by Le Feuvre of that island, an account, at p.197, 
of ancient French money, in which several of the 
terms he inquires for appear. 

By it we learn that, by the old French system, 
a denier was the twenty-fourth of a sol or sou (i.e. 
a halfpenny). A sol was the twentieth part of a 
livre, franc, or tenpence; and a louis d'or was 
divided into twenty-four Jivres. The term livre 
tournois was equivalent to the cours de France, 
and was the usual mode of computation. Livre 
Parisis evidently means the Parisian rate of ex- 


an exceptional, as well as a local, method of com- 
putation. 
Although the bonnier and quartier de terre do 


| not appear in the work quoted, the orgate, virgate, 


and vergée occur in it, as applied to land measure. 
The value (ancient) of French money was 3} 
per cent. ower than English coin of the present 


| day, calling the sou the exact equivalent of a half- 


penny. Puaus 

Wryspuam anp Winpuam (3 S. ii. 454.)—I 
feel obliged to T. W. B. for his concise and clear 
statement respecting these two families. It is 
plain ['was mistaken on two points; 1. In thinking 
that the Wyndhams of Dinton got no part of the 
Egremont property; 2. In imagining that Lord 
Leconfield had a brother, to whom Cockermouth 
Castle was devised. 

In the last age there was another family of 
Wyndhams, residing in “The Close,” Salisbury. 
I do not know whether they left representatives. 
Within my own recollection, there was the Rev. 
Dr. Wyndham, of Hinton, near Christchurch. i 
am ignorant to which branch he belonged. 

Notices of Wyndham. 

“Here truant Wyndham every muse gives o’er, 

Here Talbot sinks, and is a wit no more.”—Pope. 

“On Wyndham, just to freedom and the Throne, 

Great master of our passions and his own.”—Jbid. 
Of his Son, Lord Egremont. 

“Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont was 
alarmed.”—Junius, 

“ This man, notwithstanding his pride and his Tory 
principles, had some English stuff in him.”—Jbid. 

With regard to the Windhams of Norfolk, I 
was aware of the change of name from Lukin to 
Windham, but thought that the two families 
were nearly related. 

Both Wyndham and Windham were originally 
from Wymondham, a town or village in Norfolk. 
(Collins’s Peerage, “ Egremont.”) 

The Earl of Egremont, as one of the Secretaries 
of State, signed the general warrant, in Wilkes’s 
ease, which led to such important consequences. 
(Annual Register.) Ww. 


As considerable discussion has been excited on 
this point, it may be useful to refer such of your 
readers as may feel interested in this matter to a 
memoir of William Windham, Esq., in Coxe's 
Life of his (Windham’s) tutor, the celebrated 
scholar and naturalist, Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
F.R.S. (vol. i. pp. 161-165.)* His character as 


there given represents him as a young man of 


great genius, but indulging in some extraordinary 
freaks, bearing no little similarity to some of the 
* eccentricities ” of his notorious descendant. A 
portrait in the same work has a striking resem- 
blance to those of the present Mr. Windham. B. 


change, and like monnoie d'ordre, was no doubt 


* London, 1811. 
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Homeric Tueory (3" S. ii. 329.) —I cannot 
free myself from what S. S. calls “ the wild notion 
that the Jliad and Odyssey were not the work of 
one great poet.” The contrary appears to me as 
probable as the removal of the house at Loretto 
without miracle ; but Iam not a Homeric scholar, 
and I do not seek controversy. ‘The state of the 
question up to 1846 is well and fairly given by 
Dr. Ihne in Smith’s Classical Dictionary, ii. 500, 
art. “Homerus.” After noticing Casaubon and 
Bentley, he says : — 

“Some French writers, Perrault and Hedelin, and the 
Italian Vico had made similar conjectures, but all these 
were forgotten and overborne by the common and general 
opinion, and the more easily as these bold conjectures 
had been thrown out almost at hazard, and without sound 
arguments to support them.” 

Perrault gives as conjectures the opinions which 
Wolf has supported, and says : — 

“Je les ay oui soiitenir par des tres-habiles gens. 
L’Abbe Daubignac, que nous avons connu tous deux n’en 
doutoit pas. Il avoit des memoires tout préts pour faire 
un ample traité sur cette matiére, ou il pretendoit prouver 
la chose invinciblement. On nous assure d’ailleurs, 
qu'on travaille la-dessus en Allemagne ot ces memoires ont 
peut-étre passé.”— Perrault, Paralélle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, p. 25. Paris, 1693. 

As Dr. Ihne mentions Hedelin (D'’Aubignac), 
perhaps these memoirs were afterwards published. 
I shall be obliged by information on this point, 
and as to whether anything is known of the work 
then going on in Germany. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


A Two-neapep Man (3™ S. ii. 470.)\— The 
“Ttalian gentleman with two heads” seen by Mr. 
Thoresby was undoubtedly James Poro, a native 
of Genoa, born in 1686, who had an excrescence 
in the form and features of a human being growing 
out of his side. This child, as it was called, was 
named “ Matthew.” Sir Hans Sloane possessed 
a painting of him, which I believe is now in the 
British Museum, and from which Faber in 1722 
made an excellent mezzotint engraving. 

Poro was exhibited in London in 1714. The 
time of his death is not known. J. H.W. 


The bicephalous gentleman mentioned by your 
correspondent W. P. was probably the same with 
an Italian seen by Winslow in 1698, just ‘sixteen 
years previously to the date given by W. P.'s 
author. He is described by Winslow, a trust- 
worthy writer, as having a second head, much 
smaller than his own, connected to the chest 
below the cartilage of the third rib. 

Bartholin (from eye witness) and Zacchias 
mention the case of a well-formed man, xt. 28, 
named Lazarus Colloreob, who had a deformed twin 
brother, John, hanging by the chest from the lower 
part of the sternum. His head was larger than 
that of Lazarus. He had two arms, with three 


fingers on each hand, but only one lower ex- 


tremity. His respiration was hardly perceptible, 
and he was nourished by food taken in by Lazarus. 

Rueffe, Paré, Palfyn, and Winslow give accounts 
of two other bicephalous monsters, who attained 
at least to puberty; as well as of several who 
have had the lower extremities, or the lower half, 
of a twin brother or sister, in union with them- 
selves; but for these I would refer him to the 
detailed descriptions given by medical authors, 
who have carefully sifted the evidence on which 
the accounts rest. F. 

University College, London. 

Fortuink: Cuaucer §. ii. 377, 479.) — 
CuessnoroucH may verify my quotation from 
Chaucer for half-a-crown, by purchasing a copy 
of the admirable edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
edited by Mr. Thomas Wright, and published at 
that price by Messrs. Griflin. The text follows 
MS. Harl. 7334, and the numbering of the lines 
is arranged in accordance with Tyrwhitt’s edition. 
That Cuessporoven may see in what points it 
differs from his own copy, I subjoin the number 
of the last line of each division of the poem, up 
to that in which my quotation occurs : — 

Prologue, 860. Knight's tale (Palamon and 
Arcite), 3110. Miller’s prologue, 3186; tale, 
3852. Reeve's prologue, 3918 ; tale, 4322. Cook’s 
prologue, 4362; tale, 4420. Man of Law's pro- 
logue, 4518 ; tale, 5582. Wife of Bath's prologue, 
6439; tale, 6846. Friar’s prologue, 6882; tale, 
7246. Sompnour’s prologue, 7290; tale, 7876. 
Clerk of Oxenford’s prologue, 7932 ; tale (Patient 
Griselda): part 1, 8072; part 2, 8324; part 3, 
8485; part 4, 8660; part 5, 8814; part 6, 9052. 
L’envoi de Chaucer, 9088. Merchant's prologue, 
9120; tale, 10,292. 

Cuessnoroven's copy is, I should think, the 
edition of 1561; in respect to which, Tyrwhitt 
says, “it seems to have been usual to print books 
in partnership, and for each partner to print his 
own name to his share of the impression.” The 
editions of 1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, were re- 
prints of that of 1532, edited by Mr. William 
Thynne; and that CuessnorovGn's copy was one 
of these would seem to be proved from the fact 
that, though printed in the reign of Elizabeth, it 
contains Thynne’s dedication to Henry VIII. 

Jos J. Worxarp, M.A. 


Hoventon Famiry or Jamaica (3™ §. ii. 
449.)—I presume Spa is aware of the marriage 
between Cary Helyar, of Jamaica, and Priscilla 
Houghton, in 1671. May I ask him for the favour 
of any further information respecting the Helyar 
family; or rather, that branch of it settled in 
Jamaica ? C. J. R. 

Lawrence Famiry (2™ S. x. and xi. passim.)— 
I have reason to think that information respect- 
ing members of this family might be obtained from 
the registers of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, London. 
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Between the years 1678 and 1684, are entries of 
the baptisms of several of this name: children of | 
Thomas Lawrence, Esq., or, as he is called in the 
later entries, Sir Thomas. His wife’s name was | 
Aun: the children baptized were Thomas, Giles, | 
Mary, and Ilenry. 
In the same church is a monument to Sir | 
Soulden Lawrence, Knt., Justice of the King’s 
Bench, who died in 1814, aged sixty-three. He 
was son of Thomas Lawrence, M.D. Cc. J. 7. 
Georce Cuarman (3™ i. 170.) — Mr, Cun- 
NINGHAM is probably acquainted with Parton's 
History of St. Giles’s Parish. Tn that work will 
be found the inscription upon the monument 
erected to G. C. by Inigo Jones, together with 
the remains of the original inscription. The burial 
register contains an entry which perhaps refers to | 
his family: “1655, May 7. Mrs. Martha Chap- 
man, buried.” C. J. R. 


Hazex Eves (2S. xii. 270, 337.) —Mar. Buck- | 
Ton (whom I beg to thank for his communica- | 
tion), having definitively settled the colour of 
hazel eyes, [ wish to know further, Why so many 
writers (especially our female historians) call 
greyish-blue hazel? g.:— 

1. Mrs. Jameson, in her Female Sovereigns, | 
says of Christina, Queen of Sweden, that her eyes 
were “a brilliant hazel, quick and penetrating.” | 
A portrait of this queen, in the Art Treasures | 
Exhibition, had Jive eyes. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier (an eye-witness) says, “ Elle a les yeux 
bleus ;" while the Countess de Brégy (another eye- 
witness) says decidedly: “Ses yeux sont beaux, 
bleus, et de ce bel azur dont nous parvit le ciel.” 

2. Miss Strickland, in her Life of Queen Ka- 

therine Parr, says: “ Her complexion was that of 
a genuine Westmoreland beauty — brilliantly fair 
and blooming, with hazel eyes, and hair of a 
golden auburn.” ‘The description here given is 
from a miniature which is now being exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum; and the eyes in 
that miniature are greyish-blue, as anyone may 
see who will examine it, and compare it with Miss 
Strickland's description. (It is the original of her 
portrait of Katherine Parr.) 
3. Miss Costello, in her Eminent Englishwomen, 
says of Bess of Hardwicke, with whose life she 
commences, that her eyes were “hazel, with a 
deep tinge of blue.” 

Here are the three first examples which occur 
to me, and I doubt not that more might be easily 
found. HeERMENTRUDE. 


Aristocratic Marors (3 S. ii. 410, 478.) — 
The Reply of Mr. Putixirs is scarcely an answer 
to the Query of Anura, as I fancy the appoint- 
ment of the mayors of Stamford, in the eighteenth 
century, was not by “popular election.” Before 
the passing of the Corporation Reform Act of 


1835, the appointment of the mayor of Liverpool 
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was in the freemen at large; and I find that 
James, tenth Earl of Derby, was mayor of that 
borough in 1734. His successor in the earldom, 
Edward, was, while Sir E. Stanley, Bart., mayor 
of Preston, viz. in 1751-2; but the Preston Cor- 
poration was a close one, and the mayor was not 
chosen by popular suffrage. Wu. Donson. 

Preston. 

I beg to send the following cutting from the 
Trish Times, December 20, 1862 :— 

“Tur Lorp Mayor Extecr.— The selection of the 
Hon. John P. Vereker as Lord Mayor of Dublin has 
given rise to some discussion in Noles and Queries and 
other English papers, as to the connection of members of 
the Aristocracy with the civic chair. ‘The present Vis- 
count Gort (when the Hon. Major Vereker) was twice 


| mayor of Limerick, and so was the Hon. Colonel Smyth: 


Vereker, the uncle of the present Lord Mayor. We alse 
find that the Duke of Bolton was mayor of Winchester 
in 1661; and the Duke of Chandos in 1784. The Mar- 
quis of Donegal was mayor of Carrickfergus in 1817, ani! 
other years. The Marquis of Westminster, of Chester, in 
1807. The Earls of Derby were often mayors of the 
great commercial port of Liverpool: for instance, in 1666, 
1677, 1707, 1734. An Earl of Derby was also mayor of 
Chester in 1702; as was the Earl of Warrington in 1691. 
The Duke of Newcastle, whilst Earl of Lincoln, was 
mayor of Newark in 1768. ‘The records of other Cor- 
porations will afford abundant instances of civic honours 
similarly accepted by members of the Peerage.” 
Apuna. 

Cornet or Sprowston (3" S. ii. 448.) —Cle- 
ment Corbet, LL.D., Chancellor of Norwich, and 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was the sixth 
son of Sir Miles Corbet, of Sprowston (who died 
1607), by his first wife Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Christopher Heydon. He was uncle to Sir John 
Corbet, the first baronet of Sprowston, to Miles, 
the regicide, and to Amy, wife of Brewster: they 
being respectively the first and second sons and a 
daughter of Sir Thomas (second son of the said 
Sir Miles) by Anne, daughter of Edward Barrett 
of Belhouse, Essex. (Visitat. Norfolk, 1611, 
MSS. Harl. 1177, fol. 105; MSS. Add., 5524, 
fol. 132. And see Blomf. Norfolk, viii. 188; x. 
459.) Bishop Corbet does not appear to have 
been of this family. The biographical dictionaries 
say that his father was a Surrey man. 

Cuartes Spencer Percevar. 


: Rueerert S. ii. 491.)—There were 
several makers of violins, &c., of the family of 
Ruggeri, but there seems to be a little difference 
of opinion as to their numbers. The eldest ap- 
pears to have been Francesco, who worked at 
Cremona from 1640 to 1684, or somewhat later. 
He was a pupil of Antonius Amati, and made some 
good instruments, after the model of his master. 
He was frequently called il Per, as in the follow- 
ing ticket :—“ Francesco Ruger. detto il per. in 
Cremona dell anno, 1645." He had a son called 
Giacinto, who worked at Brescia in the latter part 
of the century, who was sometimes called Il 
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buono. There was also a Pietro Giacomo Rug- 
geri at Brescia, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, said to have been a pupil of Nicolaus 
Amati, some of whose instruments are good. The 
distinguished performer, Piatti, has, or had, a fine 
violoncello of his make. Wm. S 
Joun Hatz, Bisnor or Bristor (3" S. ii. 389, 
415, 497.) —Bishop Hall's gift of Bibles is still dis- 
tributed at Kidderminster; the books are stamped 
with an inscription in gilt letters, and also a coat 
of arms. Information on this point could be ob- 
tained by addressing a letter to Mr. W. Fawcett, 
Wolverley, Kidderminster. Bishop Hall also be- 
queathed 8002. to the poor of his native town of 
Bromsgrove, directing the proceeds to be distri- 
buted in money and Bibles. An estate at Elm- 
bridge was purchased with the money; and it 
would appear, that for some time, the charity was 
tvreat loser through falling into the hands of a 
Presbyterian trustee. A handsome carved chair, 
formerly the property of Bishop Hall, is preserved 
in the vestry of the New Meeting Chapel, Kidder- 
minster, side by side with Baxter's pulpit, and is 
represented in my etching of Baxter's Pulpit, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, January, 
1854; a copy of which etching is very much at 
your correspondent’s service. Curupert Brepr. 


Noriceapte Entries 1x Tue ReGisters or 
Barxine (3" S, ii. 497.) — In reply 
to E.S. C. may I state that I have no further in- 
formation respecting Sir James Bourchier. 

There is no entry of Snaith’s burial; the Re- 
gister for the year 1651 is defective for reasons 
described in the last paper. George Snaith's 
tomb remains on the floor of the north aisle, a 
brass plate describing him as a “ native of Dur- 
ham, and auditor to Wm. Laud, Archp. of Canter- 
bury.” He seems to have been a favourite ser- 
vant, and received a legacy of 50/7. out of the small 
sum saved by Laud from the rapacity of his per- 
secutors. He was buried in May, 1651. 

Col. Ashton’s name is not in this Registry. 

Many thanks for S. C.’s notes. 

Juxta Turrim. 

Tuomas (3" S. ii, 475). — Will 
Suo.to Macpurr give me, either in “N. & Q.” 
or privately, the date of the notice referred to? 
As to the lines “ On Linden,” &c., I doubt the ac- 
curacy of the last sentence, for many of Camp- 
bell’s poems did first appear in the Greenock 
Advertiser. Your correspondent is altogether 
wrong in his reference to the then editor. The 
lady he alludes to was not the wife of an Trish 
but of a Scotch centleman. M. 

notp axp TRUE” S. ii. 491.)— Oxont- 
Ensis will find the lines “O bold and true, in 
bonnet blue,” with a stanza in addition to that he 
quotes, in Sir Walter Scott's Fair Maid of Perth, 

chap. xv. Cs. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hetress’s Son (3° §. ii. 430, 515. 5). — If, as I 
take it, the proper marshalling of coat armour is 
an index of descent, it appears to me an “ heraldic 
anomaly” that the law advanced by F. L. B. D. (in 
which, however, [ find he is supported by some 
writers) should be enforced. I can see that an 
impropriety and inconvenience would arise by a 
child quartering the maternal coat if, as is popu- 
larly believed, the right to do so were heirship to 
money, and not to representation or co-represent- 
ation; but as an heiress (heraldically speaking) 
need have nothing but her arms cither to throw 


| round the neck or put in the pockets of her hus- 


band, I do not think that there could be or has 
been any objection to the children marking their 
descent by quartering the coat, as well before as 
after the mother’s death. 

On the other point, also, I differ from FL. B. D. 
I believe that the children of an heiress would be 
entitled to bear her arms solely, as representing 
her family, if there were no paternal coat to 
quarter them with. Ss. T. 

Sr. Cecir1a, THE Patroness or Music 
i. 370, 453, 509.) — Only a few final words on 
this subject. The main question is set at rest; 
and it is clear that there is no foundation in the 
Acts of St. Cecily for her being chosen the Pa- 
troness of Music. Whether her Acts are authentic 
is quite foreign to the inquiry. I aim by no means 
convineed that they are worthy of credit. (I shall 
never adopt the new, ill-formed, and odious word 
reliable.) But this is neither the place nor occa- 
sion to discuss the authenticity of the Acts. Iam 
astonished, however, that Canon Darton should 
think me inclined to the belief that they were first 
compiled by Metaphrastes, in the tenth century, 
when I had just before mentioned the observation 
of Fleury, that they were believed early in the 
ninth. Metaphrastes gave them in the form in 
which we now have them; but whether he did 
not embellish them, as he did so many others, i is 
open to inquiry. *. C. IL. 


Roop Coar (5™ §. ii. 491.)—The rood coat was 
probably the purple cloth for the cross, with which 
it is covered on Passion Sunday, and which re- 
mains upon it till Good Friday. Mr. T. Norrn 
appears to confound the loft with the rood, which 

was the large crucifix which stood in the centre 
of the loft. 7. & me 


Potvartist (3° §. ii. 491.) —Your correspon- 
dent Mr. N. Mackig has misread the sign-board 
over Mr. Howell's house, the word being Poly- 
artist (i.e. an artist in many departments), not 
Polvartist, which is of course unintelligible. The 
y in the sign-board has some resemblance to a v, 
which has led to the mistake; but it seems strange 
that Mr. Mackie, who states he had an interview 
with Mr. Howell, did not think of asking the 
latter for an explanation. 
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Let me add that Mr. Howell, 
man, cannot be much over seventy, so that he 
can hardly be described as of “great age.” He 
wrote and published some years ago an Essay on 
the War Galleys of the Ancients — a production 

G 


of some merit. 
Edinburgh, 
Hiiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Black's General Atlas of the World. A Series of Fifty- 
Maps. New Edition, containing the New Boundaries, 
and numerous Additions and Improveme nts; accompanied 


sia 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


though an old | 


by an Alphabetic al Index of 65,000 Names. (A. & C. 
Black.) 
The reputation which Black's General Atlas of the | 


World has already acquired for its clearness, comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and cheapness, will be well sustained 
by the present issue, which contains all the new boun- 
daries and latest discoveries; the kingdom of Italy, with 
its new divisions; a new Map of China, which is of 
course of peculiar interest at the present moment, when 
all are looking anxiously to the important results which 
it is hoped will flow from the expedition which is about 
to proceed thither under the command of Captain She- 
rard Osborne; and tastly, a new sketch Map of the 
Federal and Confederate States of America—a map which 
many will examine still more curiously after the late 
eventful battle before Fredericksburg. Of the various 
merits claimed for this Atlas, two are difficult to bring 
home to our readers without the test of personal inspec- 
tion, namely, its accuracy and clearness. ‘The other two 
are readily shown. Its cheapness is manifest; that it 
conte sins fifty-seven imperial folio maps, which are sold 
half-bound in morocco for 60s. Its comprehensiveness is 
equally shown by its Index, which contains no less than 
65,000 names of places which are to be found in those 
maps. 

Vicissitudes of Families. Third Series. 
nard Burke, LL.D. Ulster King of Arms. (Longman.) 

Sir Bernard Burke has, in this third volume, brought 
to aclose the amusing work, in which, while treating of 
the Vicissitudes of Families and Titles, he has preached 
most eloquently on the text that “Allis vanity.” Sir 
Bernard indulges the hope that the book will not be 
deemed unworthy of a place in the student’s library, as 
illustrating a peculiar and not uninteresting endroit in 
history. And the hope is one which will doubtless be 
realized ; 
pose, Ulster should have ensured such a result by giving 


By Sir Ber- | 


but if the work was written with such a pur- | 


us—and no man knows better than Ulster their value— | 


both his precise authorities and a copious Index. 

Through By the Author of “ Life in Tuscany.” 
(Bentley.) 

The fair writer of this amusing volume protests, in a 
preliminary “Plea for Lady Tourists,” against being 
identified with the “ Unprotected Female” and “ Strong- 
minded Woman ” of our witlings; and manfully defends 
the right of English ladies of independent means, and 
without domestic ties, to travel through foreign countries 
in search of health, amusement, and information. We 
need not enter into that question; but may well content 
ourselves with leaving her defence of her practice in her 
own hands, and give her the praise she deserves for the 
amusing little volume in which she describes Algeria and 
Algerine life. 


Algeria. 


tographed from the Vriginals by J. HOGARTH, Jun. 


Savour of Massas. Beir axp Datoy, 186, 
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Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging to 
Families in Great Britain and Ireland; forming an Ex- 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials upon an entirely 
new Plan. By Join W. Papworth. Part X. (Published 
by the Editor.) 

We congratulate Mr. Papworth and the subscribers to 
this work on the announcement by the Editor that, 
having carefully examined the MS., he has no doubt that 
more than one-half of the work is now issued. This 
ought to secure him new subscribers, and to induce the 
old subscribers to pay up at once all arrears of their sub- 
scriptions. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Viscount H CONCERNING 

Fo!. 3. 

Letters stating particulars and price, free, to be 
sent to Me Beet & Daroy. blishers of AND 
QUERIES, 16, Fleet Street, E.C 


Ma- 


Tae Prorosar 
sestre’s Inet AND. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


A Mawcat or Paavens ron rar Use or rae Senorans or Wixenrs- 
ten anp att ornen Devour Canistiaxs. To which is 
aided Three Hymns for Morning. Evening, and Midnight. By Dr. 


Thomas Ken, late Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. Any edition pub- 
lished between 1705 and 1712. 
Wanted by G. W. Napier, Esq., Alderley Edge, near Manchester. 
Da. Fatconen’s Historica View or Ganpens or 
London, 1753. A pamphiet. 
Wanted by (. Fortes, Esq., 3, Elm Court, Temple, London. 


Anriqurry. vo, 


Tae Pierontat Times for the 8th November, 1815 ; and for the 2ith 
June, 1843. 
Wanted by Mr. 


Edward 13, New Broad Street, E.C., 


udon. 


Astices ta Corresyondents. 


Bera. We have a letter for this correspondent. How shall we ad- 
dress it 
Quenist. We canonly repeat what we have frequently, and we had 


while intended to assist the 


hoped distinctly explained, that“ N. & 
Genrrat 


Literary Man in his studies, is equally intende ad to assist th 


RELIC btaining solution to those inquiries which sugge themselves to 
all classes of readers, whether those inquiries refer to allusions, quota- 
tions, forgotten anecdotes, obscure phrases, or any other of those many 


Querics, which the careful perusal of any bee k worth reading necessarily 
gives rise to. Let us also repeat, that there is no charge for the insertion 
of such Queries. 

C. Hodges & Smith are the Dublin Agents for “ N. & Q.” 

“Nores Quenres" us published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Montury Paats. The Subscription for Stameeo Corims fcr 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hati- 
vearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
Leet Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
ali Commonications von tas Evrroa should be addressed. 


IMPORTING TEA without colour on the leaf 
prevents the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. 
Horniman’s Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good alike, Sold in 
packets by 2,280 Agents. 


NATURE; 


Pho- 


SKETCHES FROM 


his last Journey on the Continent. 


principally taken during 


uty Nemens, con- 


The Work will be completed in Twenve Mons 
Price of cach Part, 


taining four Piares, printed on Columbier Folio. 


Part VT. will be ready in a few days. 
Published by J.i0G6 AR TH, Haymarket, London. 


Elegant Christmas Present, or New Year's 
Gift. 
} tet LARGE 4to IL LUSTR ATED EDI- 
5 TION OF “ MILTON'S PARADISE Los’ 21 Illustrations, 
144} inches by 104. Bound in half calf, gilt edges, price 3 guineas. 
*e* Only Six copies to be obtained, this edition being now very 
scarce, and only to be had of 


MR. R. WASHBOURNE, 6, Michael's Place, Brompton, London, 8.W. 
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